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ABSTRACT 

Endorsing a broader definition of scholarship and 
increased recognition of faculty and administrator scholarship in 
two-year colleges, this collection of seven articles examines the 
role of leadership in changing institutional attitudes and values; 
the connection between scholarship and teaching; and the professional 
obligations of community college educators. The articles include: (1) 
"Scholarship and the Culture of the Community College," by George B. 
Vaughan, which reviews aspects of community college culture that 
inhibit scholarship, and discusses ways to encourage cultural changes 
that support it; (2) "The Role of the Community College President in 
Promoting and Rewarding Faculty Scholarship," by Karen A. Bowyer, 
which presents the results of a nationwide survey of 117 community 
college presidents; (3) "Scholarship and the Academic Dean, 11 by Betty 
Duval 1, which offers recommendations to deans seeking to encourage 
faculty scholarship; (4) "Empowering Faculty as Teacher-Researchers , 11 
by Keith Kroll, which reviews a number of classroom research models 
and their implications; (5) "Scholarship, the Transformation of 
Knowledge, and Community College Teaching," by James L. Ratcliff, 
which argues for engagement with the literature of the disciplines to 
enrich teaching and stimulate a culture of inquiry; (6) "The 
Scholarly Activities of Community College Faculty: Findings of a 
National Survey," by James C. Palmer; and (7) "Additional Resources 
on Faculty Scholarship at Community Colleges," by Diane Hirshberg. An 
appendix reviews the sampling methodology used for the study 
described by Palmer. (PAA) 
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Introduction 

James C Palmer and George B. Vaughan 



Asse\ere fiscal problems demand the attention of comtnutnt) college 
leaders in the 1990s, facullv scholaiship outside of the classroom ma> 
seem unimportant and e\en Frivolous. Yet the long overdue recog- 
nition of scholaiship as a pioiession.il .esponsibilit) fot all college edu- 
cators and not siuiph unhei sit > based icscaicheis rci tains of special sig- 
nificance to the coninuuui} college. Calls fot a broader definition of 
scholarship— made In Vaughan (1988), the AACJC Commission on the 
Kut in c of Comimmit) Colleges (1988), and the Carnegie Foundation foi 
the \d\ancement of leaching (Bo\ei . 1990)— ma> lead to a wider rccog- 
nition of the scholar!) accomplishments of comuuunt) college facult), ac- 
complishments that ha\e oltenbcen o\ eishadowed b> the woik of uimer- 
sit\ r.icult\. The acceptance of scholaiship as abroad aiena fot many 
acthities (u which lesearch is but one) also imposes an obligation on com- 
inunit) college leaders to encourage and i ecogni/.e facult) and adinims- 
tiatoi scholaiship, making it a\alued pan of the conmumit) college'sin- 
stitutional culture. 

The essa\s in this tnonogiaph acldiess time themes related to the chal- 
lenge of scholarship at the lommumt) college. The fust is leadership. Be- 
cause connmtnm college echuatois ha\e often riewed scholarship out- 
side of classroom teaching as pei ipheial to the institutional mission and 
e\en harmful to it, leaders need to change attitudes and institutional values 
if scholaiship is to take its place as an accepted part of community col- 
lege life Chaptei One discusses how the institutional cultuie of the com- 
munity college often disc out ages scholarship and how leaders can change 
the cultuie in wavs that foster scholar!) achievement. The two following 
essa\sbv Bo\s\ei and Dmall (Cluptcis Two and Three) also discuss leader- 
slop, examining, iespecti\el>. the tole of the piesident and die dean of 
instruction in eiuoiu aging facult\ who take on scholail) projects. 



v 
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The connection between y/tolaisfup and teaching* often denied in the false 
but widely accepted teaching \eisus leseaith dichotomy is a second theme 
kroll in Chaptei Finn suggests a t\polog\ of activities that fall under the 
nibiic of "classioom icseaicIC in which facult) conduct s\steinatic in 
C|un ics into the processes and effects of theii own teaching. B\ acting as 
ciassioom reseat theus, he maintains, facult) gain ownership of the edu- 
cation lesearch agenda and take on a cential role in college efforts to 
measure student outcomes and institutional eflectheness. In duplet Fhe 
Ratchlf examines the Hose ties between teaching excellence and laeult\ 
scholarship in lite disciplines. Noting that teaching is a matter of trans 
forming knowledge in wa\s that make it unclei standable to students and 
not sunpl\ a mattei of communicating facts, Ratcliff aigues that discus 
sionsof teaching without lefeieuu to what is being taught li i\ ialt/c the 
teaching piofession and piesent an o\ ci simplified \iew of what happens 
in the classroom. 

Ihe f))ofesswnal obligations t>f (ommumh tollege edncaUns consiitnte a third 
theme, emphasized thioughout b\ each of the authors. The degiee to 
which scholaiship becomes a pai t of the c ommunit\ college's institution 
al cultnie will depend laigelx on the extent to which administi atois and 
lactill) view theinsel\c\> as piofessiouals with obligations to the largci aca 
clenuc communit) and not siniph as employees whose obligations end 
with the woik da\ In this legaid theie nia\ be cause to be optimistic. 
Palmers national sui\e\ of lacult\, leporecl in Chaptei Six, ie\eals that 
despite the lack of inonetai \ lew aids (01, in some cases, the lack of am 
Recognition at all), mam facults membeis engage in piojects that aie of 
potential scholaih unpen t. In foiging a laigei lole foi scholarship within 
the coniiiiiinm college cultuic, Icacleis can build upon the schnlarh dihes 
and inieiests that ahead\ exist among mam facult\ members and 
administrators. 

I his monogiapli is a companion piece to a second sciies of essa>s on 
scholaiship published m 1991 1>\ Josse\ Bass Publisher, Inc., in its Xeiv 
Dnections fo) Community Colleges sencs (Vaughan and Pal met, 1991). B\ rais 
ing the issue of sc holaiship and its place in the piofessional li\es oi facult), 
we hope that lomimmih college eclm atoi s— despite c in lent fiscal woes- 
will continue to define and suppoit scholaiship in wa\s that piomote the 
institution's teaching mission. 

Suppoit foi the piodm turn of this nionogiaph was piovideJ b> the l' S 
Depaitment ol KchicatioiTs hind loi the Impi ovement of V istsecondan 
keltic at ion (FlPSh. We aie giateful to F1PSK loi its stippo;! .is well as to 
the National Council tin Insti actional Administiatois, winch co sponsored 
the national sui\c\ of Limit} lepoited in Chaptei Six. Diane Nirshbeig 
of the LRU. Cleaimghoiisc fen Junioi Colleges pio\idecl a bibliogi apln 
of additional leadings, which ate listed in Chaptei Se\en. Finalh, we 
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extend 0111 thanks to the Amciic.ui Association of Comnumit) and Jun 
ior Colleges (AACJC) foi publishing and disti lbuting ihc monogiaph. 
Bonnie Gaiduci, AACJC' assistant \ue piesident foi communication set 
\ice\dcsei\cs special thanks lot shcpheidiug the nianusuipt dnuugh the 
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Chapter One 



Scholarship and the Culture of the 
Community College 

George B. Vaughan 



Coimmmih colleges ai c dedicated to (caching and learning. Kflecti\e 
teaching icc|iuics that those who teach and admimstci in these iwsti 
unions be committed to seeking uitth and knowk dge in an oidcil\, 
planned, and consistent mannei— that thc\ he commuted to scholarship. 
In spite of the ii dedication to achieving t.ie coinmunih c ollege's teach 
ing mission, teacheis and adininistiators h.nc devoted little conscious ef 
foil to the i ok that scholaiship pla\s achieving that mission. A majoi 
leason scholaiship has nc\ei been a pnoiih among mam cominuiuh col 
lege leadeis is that it has ne\ci hcen an integial pat t of the coimnunih 
college's culture. 

Those who would mulct stand the tole of sc holaishipas an institution 
ai value at the coinmunih college must nuclei stand the meaning and na 
tine of the cominunit) college's institutional culkne. It is a ttuism that 
all institutions ha\c a cultuie. also lute \ that all institutional uiltutes 
aie constant!} e\ol\ing. Moiccack it is im oeliefthat the community col 
lcge\ culkne icflccts the attitudes of its Icacieis. Gi\cn these assumptions, 
the pm poses of tliisc ssa\ aie foiufold. to hi icfl\ discuss institutional cul 
tme. to delineate ccitain aspects of the coininunit) college's cultuie that 
ha\e histoiicalh militated against scholaiship becoming an integial pail 
ol that culkne. to define scholaiship in a wa\ that is < oinpatihle with the 
coninuinitN college mission, and to suggest wa\s in which educational lead 
eis might incoipoi.te scholaiship into the 'oinmunit\ college cultuie. 

Institutional Culture 

Definitions of cultui e abound, ic fleeting its anioiphous and elusne na 
lure 1 Peteison and otheis ( 1986). pointing out that the cjuestion of what 

'the following disunion ul inshtuiioiul tullwic is ukui m p.nl ii unt doolgt' B \ .mgh.ni. 
'le.ulmnu.i hghm»|>( Maintaining ilu hlntal IU.uk t. uiOft V.uighan and Animates. 
I he tihual Ihmenwms of ( ommumt\ ( ollrgr I aula shift. Jo\se\ Bass, loithtoniing 
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toiisliuttt s in gam/am >nal t uluu c icmahis unt leai . note that "the clef mi 
tion *>l oigani/ational t ultuic is neithci put ise noi toiisc iisn«il" (p. 1 1 ). 

I hc\ bcliew that the am limit s ol iiiltm f — \ alucs. beliefs, unci assump 
t ions — distinguish the t om ept of < ultiat hum the c once pi of < Umutv. I in 
thei nunc, the\ obseuc that thinatt tenuis uii uuli\ idual attitudes ami 
pc ic c ptious and that tin si ma\ t hangc ninth uiou cjiiic kl\ than »* \ allies, 
helicls, am) assumptions that make up the in stunt loiiai uihiii t (Pi »ei sou 
and others. 1980). 

One wa\ of tout ept uah/ing institutional tnluu e is to Mew it .\ illiin the 
context ol tin at ti\ ilies and l)eh*i\ ioi s of those w ho make up the college 
comiuuum. kuh and Wlnit (l')SS), while noting tin elusi\e thaiat tei of 
t uhuit as a t out ept. oMci the lol lowing del in itiun. \ allies, pi attites.be 
lit Is. tii it I assumptions that shapt the be hat ioi ol unlit ithtuls and gi imps 
ma college oi uni\eisit\ tint! pit>\ ide a h uuc of i cici eiu e within which 
to inici pie! (he iiicanuigof c w uts and at t tons," I he\ f in tin i surest that 
"institutional tultuie is l>ot'i a pun ess and a ptothnt. As a piotess. tul 
tuie shapt s. and is shaped I j\ . tin. ongoing inteiat Hoiks oi people on an I 
t)ff tain pus. As a piodot {. t uiuiie it lletls itnei actions among histoi \, tia 
1 1 1 1 u nis. oigani/ational stiuttiues. and the uc ha\ioi t>f tuiient stuck tit s. 
fat nlt\. antl stall" (p. i\ ). I Ik tout ept ol tultui e as both piotess and ptod 
in t is a uselu! ua\ ol dunking about the tultuie ol the toiiunututx tol 
lege, espet lalh w hen \ it wetl tin ougli the rial I \ ac t iwtics ol teat hei s and 
luhiniiisti atoi s, nit hiding those ailmtns that ha\ca stholaih pi. i pose. 

I hits, tht t ollegc t uluue glows out ol past and pi eseut at ti >ns (pi oiess/ 
aiul 1 1 suits ui shai id \ alues, lit lit Is. am! assiiiupuous about an institution 
IpiodutU. Institutional tuhuit changes slowK. Foi example, attitutlt s tt> 
wait! taie, ichgioii. and gendti ait often so ilecph uigiaiucd into some 
mstiiutioual t ultin t s dial open ton II it 1 1 csiths when new \ alius tlash with 
t ult in al \ alius that hatl exist ttl lot \eais. and in die tase of stunt alleges, 
ten tu lies. While untie i standing iiu institution's t ullui e is a latioiKil pi o 

I I ss. applet iatmg it t an he an emotional pi we ess, one tiiat demands sen 
siti\it\ to what has gone befoie ami to what nia\ liapptn in the Inline, 
(admit consists ol those tilings that make an institution distinct, its Ins 
ion . its tiathtioiis, its \ aluc s. its mteiattioii w itli the laigei em n on incut, 
its 1 1 leinonics. its lent wal piotess {including the ieti uitmeiit and selec 
tion ol pt isonnel). and its evaluation piotess (int hiding the assessment 
of ethical \aluts and touuintiui ut to suth things as stholaiship). Open 
atttss. an unpt)itaiil aspect ol a tomniunit\ collegers tultuie. is itself a 
\ alue st at em t ut. (oi t \aiaplt . atinuttuig students w ho lia\ e atadeinu ilefl 
t it in it s ami not dealing w idi those tic I it it in it s is ethical h wi ong. Sue h 
things as ni\t lis, legends, situ it s ol the college's founding ami ol eai S\ in 
stiuilioual leach is ait pait ol an institution's cnltuit . the \ tontiibute to 
a sense ol histoi\ antl tt)iumunit\ ami inspnt lo\alt\ to tht institution. 
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An institution's cultuie influences how it is patched b) meinbeis of 
the college connnunit) and b) the coniinuiut) .it huge. The effective leader 
taiulci stands and is sensit i\c to an institution's cuitinr, icspecting and 
piesening the good things of the past but a1wa\s taking the lead in shap 
ing the present and planning foi the futuic*, the effective Icadci, and es 
pccialh the effective pi csident, understands when andwheie to woik to 
change an institution's cultuie. when to let go of past values that are no 
longei acceptable in socicM 01 as pan of the institutional mission. Indeed, 
the highh successful ptesident becomes one with the uilune, he 01 she 
acts as its iutci pi etei and as the s\ mbol of the institution, ahsoi bing ami 
Ik ing absoibed b\ the institutional cultiue and ultimate!) becoming an 
integial pan ol that cuhute. often aftei passing from the st -ne. 

Scholarship and the Community College Cultjn 

Sour institutional cultuics ha\e evolve*' ovci mam \c\us and built e\ 
tensive histoids. I'oi e xample, die histoi it s of lb." d College and Obci 
I in ( olkge begin, lespec tnclv. in lo3(*> and 1833. In both cases, theie 
is little doubt di it the (uhuie of these institutions li t* been shaped b\ 
the e\ohiUon of then missions. When this long tv; m evolution is ion 
t lasted with the iclatiulv shot t hisioiv of the coniUiunil\ college, one 
can nndeistand win counuuniu college leadcis ha\c been sonie\\hat in 
sensitive to then institutions' cultuies *nul 10 then toles in shaping those 
c ultuics. If, howcvei. otiuiiiuuitv college leadcis aie to integiate scholai 
ship into tht louunmun college euhuie. leacleis must begin to undei 
stand how dun ac nous uifhu ik c the ( oik ge c uhuie aiul its unclcih mg 
\ alues, 

\\ Ink it is clangcious and u snail v w 1 ong to geneiali/t about inoie than 
a thousand vci\ ddfuent eouununm colleges, eadi with its own unique 
culiuic. iiiu can iihntih se\ei*il aspects of coiumuuit\ colleges that con 
tiibutc to tin 11 shaiccl uk lit it \ . ope 11 access admissions, coiupicliciisive 
c in 11 ula. and t ouuimuiiin based pi ogi auis at e some examples. Iheieaie 
also some common tlneads woven into tin labia of the coiiiiuuiim 
college's liistoi\ and mission thai h.i\e ofu u ( aused uian\ communih 10I 
lege leadei s to \ iew sc holaislup as link mo 11 thaii an appc inlage to the 
teaching and learning piocess. 01. as some woul/f sav. to the "leal mis 
sion" of the common it\ college. While tlieie aie exceptions, the oveiall 
lesult is ,u 1 ^ st an attitude of benign neglect tow aid scholaiship. with col 
lege ptc sklents t ti 1 11 mi, a blind eve to the sc holaiK aeeoniphsluue lit s of 
fauiltv. and at woist an ouuight 1 eject ion of it. 

Se\eial faetois leinfotee sell >lai ship's low |>i ioiit\. None is sufficient 
in itself to pi et hide scholaiship fioui the cultuie of the commuiutv col 
lege, hut the collective effect has taken its toll 
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FOSTERING A CLIMATE FOR FACULTY SCHOLARSHIP A T CtttflWITY COLLEGES 
History 

The tomimmit) college's liistoiv, especially its chisc tics to the public 
secondary schools, has been one l\u\t emphasizes teaming and rejects re 
scauh. Even those aspects of the community college's histor) that are 
giouuded in tiie tiaditions of foui )c\u colleges and univeisitics have done 
little to enhance scholai ship, this is true in spite of the ict that most coin 
miiiiit) college tcachcis and adnunistiatois hold advanced ciegiees fioiu 
imrveisities. One community college facult) me* ber refers to the "in 
between charactei of the community college" ahu aiu tains that com 
nmnit) college faculty, like the community college itself, are viewed as 
hybuds whose woik is only tan gent i«illy connected to highci education. 
She is pessimistic about the institutional cultuic, aiguiug that this "pi ofes 
sional steieotv ping" will likel) remain (Sledge. 1987, p. 62), The couunu 
nity college, then, lacks a histoi y of commitment to scholaiship in pan 
because of its eat I) ties to publu .schools an d in pai I bee ause of its rejection 
of university-type reseaich. 

Teaching Versus Research 

As suggested at the beginning of this discussion, community colleges 
have lejetted 'eseauh m fawn of teaching. No knowledgeable peisou 
would aiguc Unit the community college should abandon 01 even lessen 
its commitment to teaching. Hut it could he suggested that cicatmg a cli 
mate that fosleis bioad concepts of scholaiship could at tualh inipiove 
the quality of teat lung on caiapns. Nevci thele^s. the ai gumcnt that a com 
mitiuent to teaching limits a commitment to leseaich has just enough 
validity to cause coumumit) college educatois to i eject i eseauh in favoi 
of teaching, pel haps unintentionally and unknowing!) dc emphasizing 
scholarship in the process. 

Vocationalism 

Coimmmii) colleges lightl) piule themselves on then conipicheusive 
piogiam odeimgs, which, in most cases, include vocational education, 
lint the inclusion of vocational education as an inipoitaut pait of the 
coimiumity college mission, In .spite of its many positive atti lbutes, has 
not enhanced the commumt) college commitment to scholaiship. One 
leason vocationalism has inhibited scholaiship on some campuses lies 
in the natuie ol the piogiains and couises falling undei the rubiic of 
vocational edut ation, anothei 1 eason is that much of the woik done by 
vocational facultv meiubeis falls outside of tiaditional concepts of at a 
cicuuc scholaiship, Regaidless of the icasons, and v\lnle ni.my vocation 
al educatois aie outstanding sc liolais, scholaiship has not occupied a 
pioniinent place in the histoiy of vocational education in the nation's 
community colleges. 
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Community Service 

Commit n : () scnicc piogiams arc an intcgi.tl part of (he communit) 
vollcgcs mission, and these broad based coin ses an piogums aie taught 
almost cxclushel) b) part time facult) members. While man) of these pat t 
timers have de\oted theii li\es to the scholail) pursuit of a subject, some 
of the acthilies conducted uudei the community scnicc umbiclla requite 
little understanding of 01 commitment to scholaiship on the pait of stu 
dents ot instructois. In addition, communit) scnicc progiams o pel ate 
outside th icgulai institutional piogiamon man) campuses, thus, facult) 
mcmbcis teaching communit) scnicc courses aie often excluded ft out 
fatult) cl< elopineiu piogiams (wheie the) exist) that piomote and en 
courage scholarship. 

Peri-time Faculty 

On man) communit) college campuses todav, one not onl) fails to find 
a communit) of scholai s, but also fails to find a communit) of facult) mem 
beis of an\ t\pe. Man) twoseai facult) mcinhcisaic pan time teacheis. 
the) dii\e in, teach thcii classes, and diiuawa). This statement is not meaiu 
todcnigiate commi'nit) colleges in an) wa) and ceitainl) does not intend 
to judge the \aluc and use of pait time facult). It is iinpoitaitt to note, how 
e\ei, that man) pan time facult) find it difficult to make a commitment 
to scholaiship when then piioiities lie elsewheie. (Indeed, 14 pel cent of 
the patt time facult) icspouding to the sui\e) d esc it bed in Chaptci Six 
of this moiiogiaph icpoitcd that \soik outside of the college was a inajoi 
impediment to scholail) acti\it\, this conn asts to oul) 9 peicent of the full 
tune facult) tiicmhcis.) The ptoblems iinohccl in building an institutional 
cultuie that values scholaiship ate compounded when man) of the facult) 
haw oul) a limited piofcssional iiuestmettt in the college conmiunit). 

The Rewords System 

Much of the failuie to iutegiate scholarship into the communit) col 
lege cultuie icsults ftom the failuie to considei pai ticipation in scholai 
I) acti\ities when lew aiding facult). Foi example, few community colleges 
include an evaluation of scholail) piactices w hen clctci mining the pio 
motion 01 leteution of facult) ineinbeis. Ccitaml) coiniuunitN college 
Icadcis should be cautious about falling 01 being pushed into a publish 
01 pciisli system" On the othei hand, it seems apptopriatc foi scholail) 
acti\itics to be at least a part fan) e\a ! uatio. system foi tnentbcis of 
the academic community. 

Expectations of the Job 

Ask a communit) college facult) ineinbei 01 administiatoi why he 01 
she docs not engage in moie sdiolaily acti\ iocs, and the auswei ts likely 
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to be that theie is not enough time. I his is also born out in the sur\e) 
tesults lepoited in (Jiaptci Six of this nioiiogiaph. The lole of the com 
inkinit\ college piofcssional is demanding, m\ol\ing a teaching load of 
|j oi moie 1 1 edit lioins pei week and an endless nninbci of lonnuitttv 
assignments, \e\eitheless, sc holai 1 y actiwties aie a necessar} part of 
piofessional life in an) academic institution and .should be engaged in 
regardless of the demands of the job. 

Kxpectatious that fauilt) be scholaishaxe not been high in most com 
iinnnn colleges, the iefoie, the ciiltme has giown toieilect the high pi i 
oi it\ gi\ c ii to the demands of the job and ignoie the deniand foi scholai 
ship that one iioitnalh associates with inembei ship in the academic 
profession. 

Scholarship Defined 

I he limited extent to which fauilt) aie expected to engage in scholai 
ship is dm hit gel) to the tailm e of conummit) college I c adds to define 
sc holai ship in a wa\ that is compatible w it li the coumnititt) college's teach 
nig mission and that does not iiinioi the i eseaieh emphasis of the nni\ci 
sit). I he failni e to an i\e at a moic appiopi iate definition of scholaiship 
is a foi midahlc bat i lei to the intcgi ation of scholaiship in the coiimmni 
t\ college eultnie. I'ntil an acceptable definition is adopted b\ college 
leadeis, scholarship will ne\ei be a lecogni/ed pan of pi ofessional life 
at the community college. 

I define scholai ship bioadl) as the s\steinatie pnisuil of a topic, as an 
object i\c, i atioiial iiu|iui\ nivoh nig cutieal anal) sis. Scholai ship involves 
pic eise obsei \ ation, oigani/ation, and iccoidingof inloi illation in the 
seaich f v > I tin ih and oidei. It is the umbiella nndei which leseauii falls, 
foi it seal c h is but one foi in of sc holai ship. Scholaiship results in a piod 
net thai is sinned with otheis and that is subject to the ciituism of in 
dtwdnals qualified to judge the piochict, whethei it be a book ie\iew, an 
annotated bibliogiaph), a lectin c, a ie\iew of existing leseanh on a top 
ic, oi a speech that swithesi/es the thinking on a topic. Sc holai ship ic 
cjuuesone to ha\e a solid foundation in one's piolesMoiial field and to 
keep en i lent with developments in that field.* 

While the abo\c definition us one with which most c minimum college 
pioic ssioimls can identif) and one that is in conceit w ith the eommunit) 
i ollcgc's pi in no \ mission as a teac lung institution, upon icflection I would 
hi oaden the dc (mi turn e\ en fui thei . 1 o the abo\ e definition f would add 
ait exhibits b\ teac he i aitists, oi igmal essavsand poems, scholai I N ai (teles 

\ ,m^lt,m has j>i t vionsU tliswtw tl tins suhji il in a uuiiiIm i uIuiiiUMs Su u It hum sal 
iho i»ml ol this (h.tptei (Vatican. h>S8. IWJa, l»W<»h, |<)8«>o 
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in journals and otlici publications that arc not research based, original 
texts designed for using computers in teaching (assuming the texts arc 
nunc than yellowed lecture notes tt ansferrcd to the computer and assutn 
mg that more than technical skills are tequiicd to place existing matei ial 
on a computet), (mentions and patents on in\ cut ions b) technical facull), 
and facult) members engaged in classroom research (researching theit 
own teaching). A woid of caution is in order, including articles published 
in journals as a legitimate scholail) outlet foi cotmnunit) college ptofes 
sionals is not the same .is die uui\crsit)*s tequiretnent that facult) mem 
beis publish and is not a call foi connnuttit) colleges to adopt i ' publish 
ot perish" stance. Indeed, a journal article would be just another exam 
pie ot scholat ship* as would be a scholail) speech on a topic, an att ex 
lubit. 01 a well const. acted atgutnent picsentcd on the op ed page of the 
Sunday supplement. 

B\ denning scholarship in tcims that aie compatible with the commu 
nit) college's mission, its leaders tan once and fot all free themselves and 
futuic generations of cotmnunit) college piofcssiouals from the aiguiiient 
of tcachiug\cisus icseaich. On the othet hand, once comtnunit) college 
leadeis define H hoi ai ship in theii own wa),the) can nolongct aiguethat 
the uui\eisii\ — not the conummit) college — i the sole forum foi scholat 
ship. Once scholat ship is defined and the definition is accepted b) com 
tuunit) college pi ofessionals. scholat I) woik will become a pan of the in 
stitutional cultuie. 

Incorporating Scholarship into the Culture 

rheie ate a numbei of actions conuuunit) college leadeis can take to 
ctu outage st holai soi p. A logical stalling point is to mod if) those foices 
that militate against scholat ship becoming an unpen taut pan of the com 
iminin college culture. 

Kit st, each institution should define scholarship in a wa\ that is in con 
ecu with its mission. Without a definition that is compatible \\»th the col 
lege mission and accepted b) the college comtnunit). it is unlikel) ili.it 
scholarship will e\ei be \iewed as am thing othei than a fu/y.) concept 
that appeals to ha\c mote iele\ance to the uimcisit) than it does to the 
(omnumit) college. Moicmci. I>\ going tluough the pi oc ess of defining 
scholaislnp. incmhcis of the college cotmnunit) will uudci stand mote full) 
what it means to be a scholat at theit institution and will, thcrefoie. be 
more willing to commit themselves to scholarship. 

Second, piobabh the most eflectne means of iucoi poiating scholarship 
into the institutional cultuie is to lewaid scholaiK acthities. lleie one 
can sec that a common definition must be used, olheiwise ic wauling in 
dhuluals foi scholail) acti\ ities becomes subjective and hence ineffecti\ e. 
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If scholai ship is pan of the evaluation piocess when decisions regarding 
sal at), promotion, and retention are nt ade, it will quickly assume a posi 
lion of importance throughout the institution. A word of caution is in 
order, teaching facult) members should not be the on!) members of the 
college community who are expected to engage in scholarship (as is the 
ca.se at fout yeai institutions). If scholarship is to permeate thecommuni 
ty college culture, administrators, including academic deans and presi 
dents, must be committed to scholarship and must be judged, in part, b) 
their scholarly contributions. 

Third, and related to the above, presidents, deans, and division chairs 
must exhibit a commitment to scholarship through then own \ aloes and 
actions. While presidents and academic deans rate producing scholatl) 
publications as a low priority for themselves and foi those who report 
to them, man) aduiinistiators, especially academic deans, are interested 
in and committed to scholarship in the broadest sense of the term. By 
agieeing upon a common definition of scholarship and by including scho! 
ally activities as part of the evaluation piocess, presidents and deans have 
the means to tianslate beliefs into action. Moreover, they can apply the 
same standai ds of scholarship to themselves, thereby integrating them 
selves into the institutional culture while at the same time influencing 
that culture. 

Fout th, membets of the campus community must take every opportu 
nit) to celcbi ate scholai 1) accomplisnmeuts. Activities such as teceptions 
and banquets honoiing scholatly accomplishments arc gaining populati 
ty on many campuses. Some community colleges at e publishing theit own 
scholai I y journals. An outstanding example is Educational Fotum. A Join 
md of Tern hn ig, Lea) mug, and P)ofessiomd Develo pment, published by Mas 
sachusettsBay Community College. The Forum is attractive, contains well 
w tit ten aiticlesby membets of the college community, and, above all, is 
scholai 1). Such journals aie invaluable in communicating to the college 
community and to the public that the institution is committed to teach 
ing and learning and that effective teaching and learning i enquire that com 
m unity college professionals be scholars. 

Final I), ev ciy effort should be made to link scholai ship and outstanding 
teaching. As Fieciei ick Weav et, piofessot of economics and history and 
dii ectoi (jf institutional reseaich and planning at Hampshhe College, ob- 
serves. 44 Tlieic is no(|iiestion teaching effectiveness should be the primary 
ci net ion foi tew aiding faculty in unclergi aduate institutions. [But]. * . un 
deigiadu.ue institutions must make explicit piovision foi faculty to engage 
in scholarship, because tlieie are substantial and often overlooked com 
piemenianties between good teaching and faculty scholarship** (1989, p. 5a). 
The link between good teaching and scholarship can be made tluough 
journals sue 1 1 as the one descubeel above, tluough evaluating one's own 
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leaching in a systematic, objective way; and through communicating to 
students the vital link between the process and the product of learning. 
Once the link between scholarship and teaching is established, the defi 
nition of the community college culture will begin to change from the 
negative statement, "The community college is a teaching institution \vhosc 
faculty do not do research," into the positive statement, "Community col- 
lege faculty members arc teachers and scholars." The result will offer a 
clearer understanding of the role the communit) college occupies in the 
academic world and ma) well enhance its standing among other institu- 
tions of higher education. 

Community college professionals can make great strides in integrating 
scholatship into the community col lege culture if the) are more sensitive 
to the role they as leaders pla> in shaping the culture, if they recognize 
and deal with those factors that militate against scholarship, if the) de- 
fine scholarship in a \\a) that is in concert with the institutional mission, 
and if they make a conscientious effort to sec that the integration takes 
place To do an) less is to ignore a weakness in the community college 
philosoph) that, if not dealt with, may well turn out to be communit) col- 
leges' Achilles' Heel. 
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Chapter Two 

The Role of the Community 
College President in Promoting and 
Rewarding Faculty Scholarship 

Karen A. Bowyer 



A college piesident is icsponsihic foi establishing an institutional tul 
tine that cue 0111 ages and Jew aids facultv scholarship. II the piesi 
dent does not value facultv in\ ol\ enient in schoiai ship, it can hai div 
thrive. The innei di i\e of some nisti iu toi s will lead them to pin sue then 
scholaih inteiests despite the picsident's indiffei euee 01 discoin agemeiii. 
But the scholmh potential in otheis mav go unrealized. 

In oidei to determine what piesident.s do to piomote and leuaid Liculh 
holai ship, I tondin ted a in ief sin vev of I 17 connnnnitv, technical, and 
junioi college piesidents in Mav iWM.The quest ionnaiie defined facult; 
scholaiship bioadlv as "facuhv pai tii ipation in and eonti ibution to then 
teaching disciplinc(s) and/oi pedagog}/' 1 iie piesidents weie advised that 
examples of facultv scholaiship max include such activities aspiepaiing 
ai ticks 01 pa pels foi publication 01 pi esentation, pi epaiing exhibits, giv 
ing a pel foi mane c\ developing coniputei softuaie foi an academic dis 
(ipline, 01 helping aiea businesses adopt new technologies. Within this 
hamcwotk, the piesidents ueie asked to lespond to the following tlnce 
questions: 

• \Vhatha\e facultv on\oui campus done to denionstiate then m\ol\e 
nient in scholailv activities? 

• Do vou encumage, mogni/e, and/oi leuaid facultv foi scholailv ac- 
tivities? Ifves, please desciibe the tvpe of lewaidoi lecognition that 
vou use. 

• Do vou have a facultv evaluation svsteni that includes kv ieu of facultv 
scholaiship? If es. please desciibe how this works. 

Fiftj eight piesidents icsponded to the questionnaiie. These i espouses 
came fiom iM) states scattered acioss the nation. lepiescnting all six of 
the icgionai acciediting associations. Tlieie weie one oi two i espouses 
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per state, with the exception of Viiginia, Texas, and Arizona, which had 
fi\e i espouses each, and Hoi ida, which had foin. While the icsponclents 
are not ncxessaiil) a iepiesentati\e sample of piesidents, the) do pro 
\iclc insight into the apes of scholarship facult) engage in and the wa)s 
scholarl) accomplish men ts are recognized and rewarded. 

Types of Faculty Scholarship 

In answeiing the Inst question, man) picsiclents listed an hnpressi\c 
ana) of scholail) actt\ities. Cleail), these piesidents weie aware ol the 
man) wa)s tlieii facult) leinaiu imolved as acti\c scholars. Some of these 
activities in\ol\ccl tiaditional, disciplinai) research, Foi example, the chief 
executi\c office i of the Foiest l\uk Campus of St. Louis Coiiiiiiuuit) Col 
lege, Missomi, icpoited that a sociologv facult) member at the college 
used a sabbatical Iea\e in the Fai Hast to examine the cultuial diffcicnces 
that inhibit business iclationships between l\S, and Asian companies. 

Othei activities, howcvei, fell within a bioadei scholarl) hair e\\ oik. 
Teaching, foi example, was most often cited as the focus of scholarl) at 
tcntion. Demonstiating the n commitment to institutional iinpiovcineiit, 
coiiiiiiuuit) college facult) often woik on the development of instructional 
matetialsoi piogiams. F.xamplcs fiom the sui\e) i espouses include the 
following: 

•Facult) at Phoenix College, Aii/ona, ha\e developed an inteiacti\e 
video pi oject in biolog) and a unuputci assisted institution piogiam 
integrating lessons in Knglish and library skills. 

•At Binlington Count) College, New Jetse) , facult) ha\e woiked toes 
tahlish iclationships with high school insti uctois, theieb) smoothing 
student tiansitioii fiom the secoudai) to the post sec tmdarv levels. 

• On the S'.#iith Campus of the Com mini it) (College of Alleghen v Count) , 
Peimsvlvaiiia, facult) are (in rent I) developing a Wiiting Ccntci in 
cooperation with Cainegie Mellon Uni\ersit) to fostei and piomote 
the teaching of writing. 

• Foi the past two sumnieis, 30 f.Mtln fiom fan ant Count) Junioi Col 
lege, Texas, ha\e paiticipated in tin ce week seininais with \isiting 
seholais fiom V\ ineeton, Temple, Aiilunn, and othei unheisitics. 
Funded b) the National Fndowinciii foi the I luinaiiities, the seminars 
have helped the facult) piepaie foi and teach in a new humanities 
based honors program. 

•A facult) nieiiibei at Greenville Technical College, South Carolina, 
has pie pa led a papei, "Developing Oitical 'thinking Skills in Tele 
conise Instruction, 0 foi the 1 1 th Annual Iuteiiiation.il Confeience 
on Critical Thinking and F.ducational Reform. 
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Anothei category of scholarship emci^ing in the sun c) was community 
service; in these activities, faculty use their subject expertise to inform 
the public on an issue, topic, or skill. The president of Clackamas Com 
nninity College, Oregon, for example, cited the efforts of an economics 
instiiictoi who produced a consume! protection book. Another example 
conies from Milwaukee Area Technical College, Wisconsin, where two of 
the auto boch facult) ha\c developed and starred in a television series 
called "Classic Cai Shop," which has appeared on more than 200 public 
television stations. These types of information sharing activities demon 
strate the potential \ahie of faculty as a community resource. 

Finally, artistic and cicame endea\ois were also mentioned. For ex* 
ample, the piesiclent of Yuba College, California, repoi ted that the band 
instiiictoi at Iiei institution led an international orchestra in Europe in 
\ngust I 90 1 . \t Rainbiidgc College, Georgia, an English teacher published 
a collection of local folk tales in 1987 and subsequent!) worked w ith a 
piofessoi at a sistei institution to wiite achildien's play based on those 
folk tales. The piesiclent of Bainbi idgc College contributed an original 
musical scoie foi the play, which has been \iewed by moie than 21,000 
people, many of whom were schoolchildren. 

Recognizing and Rewarding Scholarship 

In I espouse to the second question, j5 of the 38 pie.sicL*nts reported 
that the) encouiage. lecogni/e, oi uwaid facult) foi scholarly activities. 
Sc\ ci.il expressed a concern about not doing enough in thisaiea, but when 
asked to describe the type of reward oi recognition cm i end) used, three 
categmies emerged: aw aids, rehnbuiseincnt, and institutional support. 

At many colleges, scholarl) accomplishments are part of the uiteria used 
in aw aid progiams opeiated by college foundations, alumni associations, 
oi other gioups Many of these progiams take the form of "teachei-of- 
the-year" ceremonies. Examples include the following: 

• An ahnnni association at East Central Community College, Mississippi, 
elects an outstanding academic instiiictoi and an outstanding voca- 
tional technical instructor each yeai. These outstanding faculty are 
awarded plaques at the college's annual homecoming ceremonies. 

• The Northern Virginia Community College Educational Foundation 
annually recognizes three faculty for outstanding teaching and scholai- 
ship. Each is presented with an award of $1,000, 

•The Cambridge College (Georgia) Foundation Facult) Eniichment 
Ward goes to facult) foi scholarly acti\ ity such as postdoctoral work, 
research, or curriculum development and revision. The maximum 
amount of each award is Sf>0(). 
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The ies ponding pi cedents noted that these award proclaim arc often 
supplemented b) othci activities designed to lecogni/.c facult) accomplish 
ments. These include news ieleasestoloc.il media, notices in college news 
letteis, peisonal Ictteis fiom the picsident, certificates of completion, 
lecognition at meetings of the facult) and staff, and social events such 
as banquets, teas, and icceptioiis. Merit pa) plans were also mentioned. 

Besides aw aids, man) colleges also reimburse facult) foi travel and con- 
tinuing education. In nunieioiis cases, piesidents responding to the sur 
\e> icpoi ted that theii colleges pa) for classes taken b) theii facult), reim 
binse facult) foi paiticipatioii in conferences and seminars, and make 
buclgetai) piovisions foi i elease time. One institution, Frank Phillips Col 
lege. Texas, offeis facult) a S7,5()0 no interest loan to helpco\cr expenses 
nicinied in completing teimiiial dcgiees. Funds foi reimbursement ma) 
conic fi om a \auet) of soinces. Foi example, presidents noted that monies 
foi navel and i elease lime came hum Title III, the National Endowment 
foi the Humanities, the National Science Foundation, and the colleges* 
foundations, 

Nonnionetai) institutional suppoit can also pi a) a lole in encouraging 
faculty scholaislnp. Foi example, some pi esidents 1 epoi ted that the) pro 
\ide secietaiial and computet suppoit foi facult) pursuing scholar!) 
piojects. Hits tvpe of assistance is ciitical if facult) are to become involved 
m scliolailv activities while teaching five 01 more courses per term. In 
sonic cases institutional suppoit is built into the achninistiative structure 
of the college. At Massachusetts b\i\ Com num it) College, for example, 
theie is a full tune associate dean of teaching/learning and professional 
development who cue om ages, assists with, and recognizes scholarship b) 
pi ouioting facult) involvement in piofessional development activities on 
and off campus. Hie college's associate dean foi planning and resource 
development also encouiages facult) scliolaiship b) involving instructors 
in grant writing. 

Scholarship as an Evaluation Criterion 

1 hough all lespoudents weic able to cite examples of facult) scholar 
ship, and though 33 of the 38 lespoudents indicated that the college used 
some foiinal mechanism to encoiuage and lecogni/e scholail) accomplish 
incuts, onl) 33 of the piesidents indicated that leview of facult) scholar 
ship was pan of the college's facult) ev aluation S)stcm. Sonic of these evalu 
at ions incoipoiatc a point sjitem in which scholarship or othei forms 
of facult) development aie assigned specific weights. Others mandate that 
facult) devote time to pi edetei mined piofessional development activities. 
1 lie following ate examples of the t\pes of facult) evaluation programs 
reported by the respondents: 
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• At Piedmont Community College, North Carolina, a point system has 
been designed to i cward various scholarly acti\ ities. Between 10 aim 
25 percent of each faculty member's evaluation is based on his or her 
professional development. It is up to the faculty member to determine 
the exact proportion that will be used. 

•All faculty at Jefferson State Community College, Alabama, are re- 
quired to submit indi\ iclual action plans concerning professional cle 
velopinent. These plans are funded up to SI, 000 each. 

• In orclei to have theit contract renewed, facult) at Mississippi Gulf 
Coast Community College at e required to earn three semestct hours 
of credit foi piofessional update. Attendance at piofessional meet 
ings may be used to satisfy this requirement. 

• \t Palomai College, California, facult) have a professional growth ob- 
ligation often clays pet year. Facult) ate encouraged to pursue schol- 
arly activities to meet this requitemettt. 

• Two of the ten ciiteria used at Bainbticlge College, Georgia, to assess 
facult) are (a) research and (h) professional accomplishments, growth, 
and development. Othet criteiia include supetioi teaching, depart 
mental service, and student advisement. 

•For promotion of facult) at San Juan College. New Mexico, pro fob- 
s' aal and personal development has a weighting of 25 percent. 

How efftctiveaie these ev aluation systems in encoutaging scholatship? 
The questionnaire did not solicit answeis to this question. And because 
most evaluation designs requite evidence of "piofessional development," 
a broad term that ma) encompass a variet) of activities, it is hard to de- 
termine the extent to which ptomotions and pa) i aises are based specifi- 
call) on the production of scholarly ptoducts as defined b) George 
Vaugl lan in Chaptct One. Nonetheless, it appears that facult) evaluation 
systems at comtmmit) colleges have the potential to recogni/.e and give 
weight to scholarly achievement. 

Conclusion 

The informal survey pun ides additional evidence that scholatship, 
broadly defined to include activities besides original research, is ahead) 
a part of the professional lives of many who woik at comnntnity, techni 
c al, and junior colleges. College leaders still face the task, howev er, of mak 
ing scholaiship a central part of the institutional cultme. High expecta- 
tions for scholaily achievement need to be set. Faculty in community 
colleges should be espected toeniich and improvetheit teaching thiough 
scholarly activities. Review of facult) scholatship should be part of every 
facult) evaluation system. One president said that he uses a carrot-anclstick 
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approach with many more carrots than sticks. Faculty should be en 
outraged to produce a scholarly product but not threatened to the point 
of "publish or perish." Those who do produce should be rewarded and 
recognized. 

Presidents need to create the environment in which scholarship will 
thrhc. It is a tall order, but faculty scholarship is essential for maintain 
ing the high quality teaching that has become the hallmark of om nation's 
community colleges. 

Karen A. Bowyet ts prestdent of Dyenburg State Comm witty College, Tennessee. 
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Scholarship and the 
Academic Dean 

Betty Duvall 



Communit) college cdutatoi s ha\e long prided themseheson the teach- 
ing orientation of theii institutions. Their goal has been to create an 
institution that is cliffeient fioni the (out jcar college, u hei e teaching 
recei\es less emphasis and facult) teseaich is accorded top prior it), Man) 
communit) college leaders total!) i eject independent facult) teseaich, as 
though rejection of scholarship w eie the on!) wa) to achie\ e the supi eme 
goal of teaching excellence. 

Recent! j , howe\er, some cduiatois ha\e come to iecog:ii/e the implicit 
interrelationship between teacliing and schol.u ship, pointing out that 
scholarl) acthit) is appropriate foi facult) in all highei education insti- 
tutions, including communit) colleges. This lecoguition stems in huge 
part fiom a lenewed debate on the meaning of scholarship and (torn the 
realization th.it scholatl) contributions can take man) fonns besides 
uimeisit) based rescue h and publication. The accountabilit) mo\emeut 
has also placed a lolc. Ibuiiig all institutions of highet education to aug- 
ment teaching with inquii) into student outcomes, both at the classioom 
and institutional le\els. Shorn of the excuse that scholarship is germane 
onh to the unhcrsit), «ind required to applj reseat ch methods to theii 
own instructional efforts, comnuin it) college eciucatois ha\e had to lethtnk 
their position on scholarship and find wajs to make scholarship an in- 
tegral part of the communit) college culture. The dean of instruction, who 
senes as a \ital link between the administration and the facult). can pia) 
an important role in this process. 

Redefining Scholarship 

Ernest Bo>cr (1987, 1 990) has been a leading advocate of a broadct view 
of scholarship. Bo>er makes the case for a new \iew of scholarship b) 
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icdcfiiuug tin. woik til the pi ofcssoi iatc in tu font annas, the scholai ship 
of dis(o\ci \. the siholaiship **l iiUcgia'ioii. the seholaiship of applica 
tion, and the sc holai ship of teaching. I wo ol tlkse kinds of sc holai ship 
aic iainihai tohighei education, the sc holai ship of disco\ci\. iu\ol\ iug 
tiaclilional icseauh thai ad\ auccs kiuMdedgc, and the seholaiship of in 
tegiation, in\ol\ nig die synthesis. anal\ sis, and intei pict.it ion ol icseauh 
findings as a means ol placing isolated lac is into context. The thiid catc 
goi\. the sc holai ship ol application, is also familial to at least sonic pans 
ol luglici education. I leu icseauh knowledge is applied to pi ac tic a! pioh 
lenis that letjnne solutions, I his i\pc ol applied woik is ccntial to the 
mission of lanchgianl institutions. 

I lie loin III categoi \ identiflc d l)\ b\>\ ei — llu* s( holai ship ol teaching— 
bleaks new gioiiud in the (oininoii peueptioii ol sc holai ship, Bo\ci ai 
gues that tcachc isdo inoic tli*in ti ansinit know ledge, the; also ti ansfoiui 
and extend knowledge, piescntiu^ it in new and useful wa\s. This final 
definition ol seliolaih acti\it\ is itself a tiausloiination. an extension of 
the \wdci\ held \iew ol st holaiship as icseau h. B; extending scl >lad\ 
adi\it\ to nnoi poiate (caching, all me nihcis ol the acadeni . oinniniii 
t\ ina\ engage in st holai ship, which c *ui no loiigei he \ ie\. .is the sole 
pun icw ol inu\eisit\ piolcssois. Boui 11987) aigucs foi this hioadei \icw 
of scholai ship in Ins uucw ol inidei giaduatc education in the I'nilecl 
Slates. Ihcie he (oininents that "seholaiship is at the heait ol what the 
teaching piolcssion is all about. . . and to weaken fauill; commitment loi 
seholai ship , . . is to nndc inline the un del gi actuate expeiience, legal dless 
of the academic setting" (p. 131), Seen in this light, sc holai l\ acti\it\ is 
moie than snnpl\ apptopi iate to continuum colleges, it is an integial and 
nccessan part ol leaching. 

Accountability 

1 lie accotiiitabilm ino\enient has added weight to aignnients that 
scholai ship is an tin poi taut faeult; lolc at eoimmmit\ tolleges. Demands 
loi the assessment ol student outcomes ha\c emanated hoiu political hod 
its, legional acci editing associations, and local hoaids, (lolleges them 
sel\es, inei easingh mteicsted in tjiialit\ assuiance, ha\e also spoiled the 
i tu tent inteiest in instiuuionai impact on student success. As assessment 
ol iustuutioual effectiveness lises in inipoi tance, so w ill the need loi s\s 
leniaiic sc holai h incjitii \ into educational pioeesses and outcomes, 

l-.clucatois ai the institutional leul should he (he pihnai; piauis in this 
scholai ship. Assessment mat include hut should not he limited to Man 
daidi/ed tests. Lot all; developed ineasuics. including both (|iiantitati\ e 
and qualitative induatois, aie also lUipoitanl. Assessment piogiams should 
thus in\ol\e factilh and stall in sell examination, in claiif; ing goals, and 
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in increasing thcii sophist ication in lese.uch methodologies. These efforts, 
looted in the scholai ship of disccAei ) and application, should enable col 
leges to Hack the intellectual and pcisonal giowth of students o\ ei time, 
nieasuie changes in student attitudes and \ aires, and cletennine the "value 
added" impact on students, th.it is. the knowledge and skills that students 
gain throigh the educational experience. 

Though itsse smi lent is. in institutional i esponsibilit) , it can and should 
be canied out at the classiooni le\el and made an integial part uf the 
scholai ship of teaching. "Classiooni lescaich" as discussed bj Cross (1 990) 
pi o\ ides a mechanism foi ihis assessment. Woi king fi om the piecept that 
the mission of the eoimininit) college is teaching, she aiguesthat b> in 
\cstigating (culling as it occiiis. facults inenibeis enhance both teaching 
and learning. At the same time tcaclieis become piinciple reseaicheis, 
acti\c scholai s who cuntiibute to oui uuclvi standing of the educational 
pioccss. 1 In ough classt oom leseaich. teacheis help the institution pio 
side an immediate 1 espouse* to those seeking educational lefoun and ac 
countahiht). Classiooni lese.uch allows the te.icliei to pl.i) a kc) role in 
i(U uhf\ iiig piobleiiis and seeking out solutions. It makes the teacher the 
icseaichei and the discouiei. as well as the inteipictei of data and the 
explorer of applied icsearch. 

Fostering a Supportive Institutional Culture 

Despite the evidence that scholai ship is a i esponsibilit) of facult) at 
all institutions of highei education and that good teaching is enhanced 
tin ough seholaih activities, lauilt) scholaiship has not gem II) been in 
coi poiated into the coimuuuit) college cultuie. Institutional leadeis ha\e 
\et to adopt scholai ship as a kc\ pait oi the connnunit) college mission, 
I hough individual lacult) itienibcis fieipientl) engage in ic search and 
othti seholaih woik. and though these same leadeis often take gi eat piide 
in those Iacult\ accomplislmicnts. scholaiship at the coimuuuit) college 
has been seen as a desiiable but umiecessai) addon. Individual faeiilt) 
will no doubt continue to puisne scholai 1) activities. Yet moie could be 
done to eitcouiage schol.uh woi k and to le.issuie facults that such woik 
is appropriate at the connnunit) college. 

The institutional dean (an pla\ the most influential lolein tieating 
.i climate that suppoits and encouiages facult) scholaiship. Deans, w hile 
the) aie ♦ jail) adininistiatois. are also facult) inenibeis, concerned with 
cm lkuhun. teaching methods, and classiooni management. Through then 
effoits. facnlt\ and the institution as a whole can explore and ie\ise theii 
notions of teaching, scholaiship, and the lelatioiiship between the two. 

\ fust step is to lecogni/e that connnunit) college facult) have upical 
I) involved themselves in acti\ ities conunonl) \iewed as seholaih. Man) 
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Table 1 . Classroom Research Models: No Teacher Involvement 





Experimental 

• Process-Product 

• Academic Learning 
Time 


School Ethnography 


Role of 

Classroom 

Teacher 


Classroom teacher 
uninvolvcd in research; 
Research conducted by 
educational researcher 


• Classroom teacher 
uninvolved in 
research, or 

• Collaborator with 
school ethnographer 


Purpose 


Assessment of classroom 
instruction in order to 
improve student 
learning and teacher 
effectiveness 


Description and inter- 
pretation of the culture 
of the classroom 


Audiences 


• Educational researchers 

• Policy makers 

• Teachers 


• School ethnographers 

• Policy makers 

• Teachers 


Methods 
of Data 
Collection 


• Standardized tests 

• Observational scales 


• Observations 

• Field notes 

• Case study 

• Standardized tests 


Methods of 
Data Analysis 


Quantitative: statistical 
and analytical analysis 


Qualitative emphasis 
but also quantitative 


Example 


• N.L. Gage, The Scientif- 
ic Basis of the Art of 
Teaching 

• D.C. Berliner, 

**1 em pus Ed u care" 


• G. Spindler, Doing the 
Ethnography of Schooling 

• S. Florio and M. 
Walsh, "The Teacher 
as Colleague in Class- 
room Research** 
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community colleges, thereby broadening the information exchange 
and expanding the scope of faculty recognition. 

• The dean may be able to develop an innovative teachers' fund to pro- 
vide small grants for research or other scholarly work. This fund could 
be informally administered, and faculty could apply for grants from 
the fund by writing proposals that would be judged on a competitive 
basis. Such a process might provide faculty with experience that would 
help them write proposals for larger, externally funded projects. Af- 
ter a period of time, the fund might be expanded through contribu 
tions from the college foundation or community groups. 

• Deans should also encourage faculty to seek out collaborative ventures. 
Research partnerships with local industries (such as those undertaken 
at advanced technology centers) or with local universities can be fruit- 
ful avenues of scholarly work. In addition, partnerships between 
faculty and students can be as productive at the community college 
level (in both learning and in advancing knowledge) as they are at 
the university. 

• Rewards for faculty scholarship will be important. T n some cases, they 
may be part of the institutionalized reward system (advancement in 
academic rank or salary schedule), but peer recognition (such as a 
reception for published authors or a president's luncheon for faculty 
scholars) should also be user'.. Other rewards might take the form of 
equipment granted to faculty or department* pursuing research that 
enhances teaching. 

• Release time awarded annually to an outstanding faculty-scholar will 
pro\ide deserved recognition as well as relief from the vigorous teach- 
ing schedules faced by most community college instructors. Colleges 
can also develop teaching schedules that meet the needs of students 
while providing faculty with uninterrupted office or library time. For 
example, if an instructor in the fine arts can complete his or her teach 
ing schedule on Mon day through Thursday this will leave three unin- 
terrupted days— Friday, Saturday, and Sunday— of studio time. 

The Dean as Scholar 

A successful dean has the confidence of the faculty. This can come only 
as the result of mutual respect; that is, the dean must first respect and 
u *\e confidence in the faculty . There is no better way to achieve this shared 
tespect than through the encouragement of scholarly activities. Faculty 
in community colleges, like their counterparts in other areas of highei 
education, have strong ties to their subject disciplines. In addition, com 
munity college faculty feel a strong tie to the teaching-learning process. 
The instructoi is both scientist and educatoi, nurse and educator, etc. Even 
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if individual community college faculty have not been involved in research, 
most feel a strong need to be, and many comment on the heavy teaching 
load and the demanding needs of a heterogeneous student population 
that syphon off time, energy, and creativity. Deans should recognize and 
encourage the potential scholar in every faculty member. 

Deans will be more effective in this task by adhering to the principle 
of leadership by example and remaining active scholars themselves. This 
will require deans to teach, read, and remain current in their academic 
fields. Deans, like faculty, feel a commitment to scholarship and will dc- 
live substantia! personal satisfaction through these scholarly endeavors. 
But active scholarship on the ,>art of the dean will also benefit the college 
as a whole, fosteiing improv ed standards of academic excellence, the em- 
powerment of strong faculty members, and the establishment of an in- 
stitutional climate that \sill be noted not only b) fa cult), but b) students 
and the community as well. 

The academic dean, along with other instructional administrators, 
should be a model of scholarship while at the same time seeking wa\s to 
encourage* recogni/e, ai a reward scholarh activities. Deans alone can- 
not create the culture needc ? to support scholarship. Faculty themselves 
must recogni/e the need for and the benefits derived from scholarship. 
The) must make scholaiship a part of their professional responsibilities. 
Hut the dean can set an example and communicate the importance of 
scholarship to fat..h) colleagues. The benefits to faculty themsches in 
terms of professional tcncwal both as suuject area specialists and as 
teachers will quicklv comincc others to join the new movement in com 
munity college education: the scholarship movement. 
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Chapter Four 



Empowering Faculty as 
Teacher-Researchers 



Keith Kroll 



Community college leaders ha\e historically separated teaching from 
research, proudly proclaiming that their faculty members devote full 
attention to students lather than to out of class research. Over the past 
ten years, however, a glowing number of critics have argued that these pa 
ration of teaching and scholarship (research being oniy one form of 
scholarship) is a false dichotomy that has weakened teaching effective 
ness and piofcssional development at the community college. Writers such 
asSinu nds (1 980),Jones (1982), Sledge (1987;, Seidman (1985), Vaughan 
(1980, 1988), and Parilla (198(5) define scholarship in ways that are ap 
piopriate foi the community college and aigue that faculty should view 
themselves as teachers and scholars. 

Within the context of this bioad \ iew of scholarship, this essay discuss 
es classroom reseauh and the professional role of community college 
faculty as teachei reseaichcrs w ho describe and assess the teaching and 
learning that goes on in their classrooms. Such classiooni research — a key 
element of w hat Boyei (1 990) calls "the scholarship of teaching" — has been 
\iewed as an anchoi foi faculty scholarship at the community college. The 
AACJC Commission on the Future of Community Colleges (1988), for ex 
ample, argues that "community colleges should define the role of the 
faculty membei as classiooni icsearcher— focusing evaluation on instiuc 
tion and making a clear connection between what the teacher teaches and 
how students learn" (p. 27). The commission's statement clearly recog 
ni/.es the potential scholarly contiibutions of faculty as teachers, contri 
butions that may go tin recognized if scholai ship is tied solely to research. 

How is classiooni leseaich conducted and what are the laigei raimfica 
tions foi the piofessional roles asciibed to community college faculty? The 
foin sections of this chaptei addiess these questions. The fust section 
posits a typology ol classiooni leseaich models, with particular emphasis 
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on the roles these models ascribe to faculty and on their applicability to 
the community college. The second section discusses the ideology under- 
lying the teacher researcher movement and offers several reasons why com- 
munity college faculty should become engaged in classroom research. The 
third section discusses ramifications, including political ones, for commu- 
nity college faculty when they take on the role of teacher-researcher. Finally, 
the fourth section provides suggestions for community college faculty and 
administrators interested in t each ei researcher classroom research. 

Classroom Restored Models 

There are various ways to define and describe classroom research (see, 
for example, Aronowitz and Giroux, 1985; Calkins, 1985; Mohr and 
Mac Lea i) 1987; Myers, 1985; Shulman, 1986). For the purposes of this essay 
fi\e research mouels used in examining teaching and learning within class- 
rooms will be presented (see Tables One and Two). The first two models, 
experimental research and school ethnography, employ (respectively) the 
quantitative and qualitative methods of social science and rarely involve 
icachets themsehes. The remaining three — teacher researcher ethnogra- 
phy, teacher- researcher ethnography /assessment, and teacher researcher 
assessment — assume a key faculty role, thus shifting the control of the re- 
search agenda from piofessional educational researchers to pi act it ion 
ers who, in the final analysis, utilize the results of the research. 

Experimental Research 

Within the expeiimental model of educational research, two methods 
ha\ e been used to assess classroom teaching and learning: process product 
research and academic learning time. As described by Shulman (1986), 
pi o cess ptoduct research focuses on the effectiveness of teacher perform 
ance (processes) and on student learning (products). In the academic learn- 
ing time method, the educational research ei studies the obser\ able class 
room beha\ior of students in ordei to determine teacher effec then ess. 
In both methods the researcher collects and analy/.es data quantitatively. 
In neither method does the classroon. teacher pla) an active part in re 
search; each depends upon outside observers. 

School Ethnography 

As defined by Wilcox (1988), "Ethnography is first and foremost adescrifh 
live endea\or in which the icseaichei attempts accurately to describe and 
interpret the nature of social discourse among a group of people" (p. 458). 
Krickson (1984) was one of the first to argue that with some changes the 
ethnographic research model is useful for studying schools, including (but 
not limited to) classroom activities. According to Goete and LeCoinpte 
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Table 1 . Classroom Research Models: No Teacher Involvement 





Experimental 

• Process-Product 

• Academic Learning 
Time 


School Ethnography 


Role of 

Classroom 

Teacher 


Classroom teacher 
un involved in research; 
Research conducted by 
educational researcher 


• Classroom teacher 
uninvolved in 
research, or 

• Collaborator with 
school ethnographer 


Purpose 


Assessment of classroom 
instruction in order to 
improve student 
learning and teacher 
effectiveness 


Description and inter- 
pretation of the culture 
of the classroom 


Audiences 


• Educational researchers 

• Policy makeis 

• teachers 


• School ethnographers 

• Policy makers 

• Teachers 


Methods 
of Data 
Collection 


•Standardized tests 
• Observational scales 


• Observations 

• Field notes 

• Case study 

• Standardized tests 


Methods of 
Data Analysis 


Quantitative: statistical 
and analytical analysis 


Qualitative emphasis 
but also quantitative 


Example 


• N.L. Gage, The Scientif- 
ic Basis of the Art of 
Teaching 

• D,C. Berliner, 
'Tempus Educare" 


• G. Spindler, Doing the 
Ethnography of Schooling 

• S. Florio and M, 
Walsh, "The Teacher 
as Colleague in Class* 
room Research 0 
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Table 2. Classroom Research Models: Dired Teacher Involvement 





Teacher 

Researcher 

Ethnography 


Teacher- 
Researcher 
Ethnography/ 
Assessment 


Teacher- 
Researcher 
Assessment 


Role of 

Classroom 

Teacher 


Teacher 
researcher con- 
ducts research 


Teacher- 
researcher con- 
ducts research 


Teacher- 
researcher con- 
ducts research 


Purpose 


Description and 
interpretation 
of the culture 
of the class- 
room to eener- 
ate pedagogical 
theory 


Observation 
and formula- 
tion of research 
questions to 
assess classroom 
practice and 
student learning 


Improvement 
of quality 
learning 
through the * 
improvement 
of teaching 
effectiveness 


Audiences 


• Teacher- 
researcher 

• Other teacher 
researchers 

• Policy makers 


• Teacher 
researcher 

• Other teacher- 
researchers 

• Policy makers 


• Teacher- 
researcher 

• Other teacher- 
researchers 

• Policy makers 


Methods 
of Data 
Collection 


• Narrative 
descriptions 

• Informal 
journals 

• Recordings 


• Observations 

• Student work 

• Pre- and 
post-tests 


Classroom 
assessment 
techniques 


Methods of 
Data Analysis 


Qualitative 


Qualitative and 
quantitative 


Qualitative and 
quantitative 


Example 


• H. Tinberg, 
"A Model of 
Theory-Making 
for Writing 
Teachers: 
Local 

Knowledge" 


• L. Odell, 
"ThcClassvoo- 
m Teacher as 
Researcher" 


• K. Patricia 
Cross and 
T.A, Angelo, 
Classroom 
Assessment 
Techniques 
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(1984), "The purpose of educational ethnography is to provide rich, 
descriptive data about the contexts, activities, and beliefs of participants 
in educational settings" (p. 17). 

Within the school ethnography model, classroom teacher participation 
varies from no active involvement at all (Spindler, 1988) to that of col- 
laboration with an educational researcher (Florio and Walsh, 1981; Kan 
tor, 1990). But the purpose is usually to describe the culture of the insti- 
tution as a whole rather than the teaching and learning that goes on in 
individual classroom settings. Examples of school ethnography include 
the works by London (1978) and Weis (1985), who spent a year or more 
participating in and describing the institutional character of an urban 
community college. Their studies provide insights into the cultural con 
texts within which teaching and learning take place at those institutions. 

Teacher-Researcher Ethnography 

The teacher-researcher ethnography model of classroom research has 
a more focused purpose, using the techniques of ethnographic field work 
to study learning in particular classroom environments. Teacher- 
researcher ethnography retains ethnographic characteristics because of 
the teacher-researcher's interest in describing the culture of the classroom 
and doing field work in the classroom, but it differs from school ethnog- 
raphy in several ways. First, the teacher makes his or her own observa- 
tions in the role of teacher-researcher, rather than remaining on the side- 
lines as a non participant. Second, school ethnography tends to 
conducted o\er an extended period of time, whereas a teacher-researcher 
ethnography project might vary in length from one class period to one 
term or (ai most) one school year. Third, in teacher-researcher ethnogra- 
phy the tea her-researcher focuses solely on his or her own classroom(s). 
A school ethnographer, on the othei hand, may focus on several teachers' 
classrooms within one or more schools. 

Tinberg (1990), who has proposed this classroom research model for 
community college faculty, argues that there is a "need to observe and 
to record, in detail, the ceremonies and transactions that take place in 
the classroom" (p. 19). With these observations, he points out, classroom 
teachers can begin to develop and understand the theories that underlie 
classroom practice. Inquiry and discovery are the primary purposes of 
this quasi school ethnography, although assessment— defined throughout 
this essay as seeking to improve student learning and teacher effective- 
ness—may ultimately emerge from this model of classroom research. 

Teacher-Researcher Ethnography/Assessment 

The teacher researcher ethnography/assessment classroom research 
model, best described by Odell (1 976, 1987), appears to be the dominant 
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model of classroom research currently used by teacher-researchers. It re- 
tains ethnographic research methodology in that the classroom research 
continually emerges from the teacher-researcher's dwn classroom obser 
vations about his or her teaching. As Odell (1987) writes, "The process 
of exploration and discovery [which generates the research question] arises 
from a sense of dissonance or conflict, or uncertainty" (p. 129). It differs 
from the teacher- researchei ethnograph) model, howevei, in that the re 
search questions that the teacher-researcher seeks to answer clearly in 
volve the assessment of student learning and teacher effectiveness (Odell, 
1976). While the teachei-researcher ethnography model seeks a broad un- 
dci standing of all that goes on within the culture of a particular class- 
room, the teacher-researcher ethnographic/assessment model has the more 
specific goal of answering teacher questions about student learning and 
t ea cher ef f c ct i v e i less . 

Teacher-Researcher Assessment 

The fifth type of classroom research, teacher-researchen assessment, 
described by Crossand Angelo (1988, 1989), emphasi/.es the development 
and use of simple feedback techniques that can be incorporated into the 
teaching process todetennine if students are learning what is being taught. 
As an example of such a feedback technique, Cross (1990) notes that "a 
study of critical thinking in the classroom. . .might begin with the assign 
ment of a task that requires ciitical thinking and permits s)steinatic ob 
sen at ions about how students appioach the task and how well the) per 
form" (p. 15). 

Though the use of defined feedback techniques differentiates this model 
from teachei reseaichcr etlmograph)/assessment, which emphasises a 
broader process of discover) and inquiry within the classroom leading 
to the formulation of research questions, there are similai ities between 
the two models. Like the teachei researcher ethnographic/assessment mod- 
el, assessment of learning is the key focus. As Cross and Angelo (1989) 
explain, 'The pnipose of classroom research is to improve the qualit) of 
learning in college classrooms b) improving the effectiveness of teach 
ing" (p. 24). In addition, both models assume facult) ownership of the 
research. Cross and Angelo (1988) emphasize that "the research most like!) 
to impiove teaching and learning is conducted b\ teachers on questions 
the) themselves have f onnulated in lesponse to problems oi issues in their 
en teaching" (p. 2). 

Appropriateness (or the Community College 

The three teacher researcher models listed above are the most appro- 
priate and beneficial for community college facult) in all disciplines. 
Research undertaken within these models derives from and is used b) 
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faculty themselves. Ideally a combination of ail three of these teacher- 
researcher models provides the best approach to classroom research and 
to the promotion of faculty scholarship through teaching. This combined 
approach proceeds from the general to the specific: the field work of 
teacher-researcher ethnography helps faculty come to an understanding 
of the classroom culture in general. This understanding, in turn, leads 
to more specific research questions that guide the teacher-researcher eth 
nography/assesstnent model. Final!), the teacliei researcher assessment 
model provides assessment techniques foi determining teacher effective 
ness and student performance within the context of specific learning 
objectives. 

Bj arguing for community college faculty to become teacher-researchers 
within the context of the latter three models, I do not mean to diminish 
the importance and \aiuc of the more traditional experimental and school 
ethnography models. All fi\e models have their uses. As Shulman (1986) 
points out. "Diifricnt programs of research are likely to produce diffci 
cnt types of know ledge about teaching, knowledge of interest to theoreti 
cians, policy makers, and practitioners** (p. 27). But if the goal of class- 
room research is to apply faculty scholarship to the understanding and 
improvement of student learning, then research models that involve 
faculty themselves (lather than outside researchers) must be employed. 

Community College Faculty as Teacher-Researchers 

Why should community college faculty members become teacher- 
researches actively involved in classroom research, and why should com- 
mini it) college leadcis encoinage and support community college faculty 
as teachet reseat c hers? There are several compelling answers to this ques- 
tion: to dose the link between educational research and practice, to re- 
spond to demands for information on institutional effectiveness, and to 
improve teaching itself. Each of these answers posits a strong faculty role 
within the institution. Hence the underlying ideology of the teacher- 
researchei movement has implications for college governance as well as 
educational research. 

Ownership of Pedagogical Theory 

Foi years a gap has existed between educational research and classroom 
practice. Educational researchers complain that classroom teachers dis- 
like educational theory and are more interested in knowing what they 
can do in class on Monday morning to survive. Classroom teachers re- 
spond that educational researchers produce theories that have no direct 
pedagogical application in the classroom. While both points of view have 
some validity, the real problem lies less in the relevance of theory than 
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in the question orpiofessiun.il investment in and ownership of that the 
or). Because teachcts are rarely imohed in educational research, many 
facult) members, including community college instructors, do not have 
a sense of owning the theory that guides classroom pedagogy. As Berthoff 
(1981) argues, "Educational research is nothing to oui purpose, unless 
we (teachers] formulate the questions;. . .if the questions, . .are not origi- 
nal!) Reformulated (sic] by those who are wot king in the classiooni, educa 
tioual research is pointless" (p. 31). 

Berthoffs assertion is supported in the literature b) the aiguments for 
and descriptions of classroom reseat ch undertaken by teacher-researchers 
themselves. (See, foi example, Bissex and Bullock, 1 987; Daiker and Moren 
bcig. 1 990; Gosw ami and Stillman, 1987; and Millci, 1990). liy becoming 
teacher researchers and analyzing questions that emerge in their own class 
looms, faculty members generate, revise, and assess pedagogical theory. 
The scope of research is no Ion gee left to outside researchers (as is the 
case* with traditional, experimental tesearch). Ownership of educational 
theory reverts to those who make use of it. 

Assessment 

A second answei to the question of why faculty should become teacher 
lesearchers concents the gi owing demand (from both inside and outside 
the college) foi good faith effoits to assess student learning, teachei pet 
fo nuance, and ptogtant and institutional effectiveness. Though commit 
nit) colleges face mounting piesstue from outside groups, including ac 
crediting associations and governmental bodies, foi assessments of student 
performance, many two yeat colleges aie not well piepared to meet these 
demands (Alfred and Lindet, 1990), Both faculty and administrators are 
hampered by the traditional barriers between their roles in the commit 
nit) college. If col leges are to collect infonnation about student learning 
and teachei performance, the faculty role in institutional assessment and 
decision making will have to be increased, 

Classroom research models that cast the faculty member in the role of 
a teachei researcher provide one way for community colleges to gain in- 
formation about student learning and teachei pei foi mance based on ac 
tual experiences in the classroom. These models also provide communi- 
ty colleges with the opportunity to assess the effectiveness of specific 
academic programs. Finally, classroom reseat ch will encourage and im- 
prove involvement of facult) in the college and overcome some of the 
powet lessness community college facttlty currently experience in institu- 
tional decision making (Alfred and Lin der, 1990). Through their role as 
teachei researchers, community college faculty would finally be involved 
in curriculum development and evaluation. 
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Effects on Teaching 

A third response to the question of why community college faculty 
should become teacher-researchers lies in the accounts of classroom 
teachers who have had experience in this role (Bissex and Bullock, 1987; 
Goswami and Stilhnan, 1987; Miller, 1990; MohrandMncLcan, 1987). Be- 
sides promoting teacher ownership of educational theory, classroom re- 
search forces teachers to look closely at their own teaching and to view 
it in new ways. Such professional reflection and analysis combats stagna- 
tion because it requires a continual reexamination of teaching approaches 
in a quest to find those that are most effective and root out those that 
are ineffective. In addition, it provides a positive and nonthreatening 
impetus for change in pedagogical techniques, builds it sense of commu- 
nity with other teaihe! researchers (especially when results are shared), 
and empowers students b> creating a classroom environment that en- 
courages collaborative and cooperative learning. 

Ideology Underlying Teacher Research 

The argumenf for community college faculty as teacher-researchers 
clearl) alters the traditional role and perception of the classroom teacher 
both inside and outside 'he classroom and the college, Educational 
researchers and school ethnographers are no longer the only groups creat- 
ing, revising, and assessing educational theory and practice, They are now 
joined (not excluded) by teacher-researchers who create and revise educa- 
tional theory, assess the effect* of their own pedagogy on student learn- 
ing, and ultimately own and control the theories that underlie classroom 
practice. Through their classroom reiearch, teacher-researchers seek and 
achieve new and greater authority within their classrooms, their colleges, 
and higher education as a whole. 

By becoming teacher-researchers with the support of college leaders, 
the traditional roles of teachers and administrators arc altered, As teacher- 
researchers, community college faculty vUl play a stronger, more impor- 
tant, and necessary role within their respective colleges, particularly in 
terms of assessment and strategic decisions concerning academic programs 
and curricula, Teacher conducted research, then, redefines not only the 
role of the classroom teacher, but also the gONernance model for the com- 
munity college. In the final analysis, most answers to the question of why 
faculty members should become teacher-researchers touch on the issue 
of governance. 

The Role of Teacher-Researchers 

What does it mean for commnnit) college faculty members to become 
teacher-researchers? The ramifications not only im ohe one s self-identity 
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as a teacher, but also include the teacher-researcher's role in the class- 
room and in the college as a whole. Finally, the underlying political ramifi- 
cations must be acknowledged. 

Teacher-Researcher Self-Identity 

As discussed above, becoming a teacher researcher may require faculty 
members to perceive themselves in new ways. Community college faculty 
who have previously viewed themselves as teachers, not researchers (par- 
ticularly when research is defined as basic research of the type that is com- 
monly carried out at the university), may resist or misunderstand the 
teacher-researcher role. As Mohr and MacLean (1987) acknowledge, be* 
ginning teacher researchers may at first experience a tension between the 
roles of teaching and researching, particularly because they cannot dis- 
tance themselves from the research. The actions and goals of the teacher 
may at times conflict with the actions and goals of the researcher. M'^tr 
and MacLean argue, and the reports of teacher-researchers confirm, that 
these conflicts are resolved as the teacher becomes more comfortable in 
the rote of teacher-researcher. Ultimately, as Bissex and Bullock (1987) 
argue, a "teacher-researcher is not . . , a split personality but a more com- 
plete teacher 1 * (p. 5). 

Roles Within the Classroom 

Becoming a teacher-researcher also engenders a new model of teacher 
and student behavior in the classroom. In the teacher researchers class- 
room, education is no longer simply "an act of depositing, in which the 
students are the depositories and the teacher is the depositor" (Freire, 
1989, p. 58). Instead, teachervesearchevs continually study the culture of 
the classioom (Tinberg, 1990), inquire into the nature of their teaching 
and into the scope of student learn ing(Odell, 1976, 1987), and assess their 
own effectiveness (Cross and Angelo, 1988, 1989). In these classrooms, stu- 
dents are treated as equals and with respect. Their opinions are valued. 
They are encouraged to become involved in the life of the classroom, to 
realize their own potential, and to interact with other students through 
collaborative learning. When this occurs,, the classroom becomes a com- 
munity of learners (Goswami and Stillman, 1987). 

Roles Beyond the Classroom 

The ramifications of teacher-conducted research extend beyond the 
classroom, particularly for community college faculty. Although the pri- 
mary purpose of classroom research is to enhance teaching and student 
learning within specific classroom contexts, teacher-researchers should 
be encouraged to shave the results of their efforts with the larger profes- 
sional community. Several benefits will derive from this larger distribution. 
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First, community college administrators will benefit by gaining access 
to additional and essential information that will aid in curricular deci- 
sion making. Through the insights gained by describing and assessing class- 
room pedagogy, faculty can play a larger role in strategic decisions con- 
cerning teaching and learning. Increased faculty involvement in decision 
making, however, will depend on the degree to which college administra- 
tors reconceptualize the role of community college faculty in college gover- 
nance and revise their definitions of research and scholarship. While such 
changes may at first seem improbable, if not revolutionary, it is hearteiv 
ing to note that many college leaders, including those on the AACJC Com- 
mission on the Future of Community Colleges (1988), endorse the teacher- 
researcher role for faculty and support the related themes of student em- 
powerment as active learners and of teacher-researcher involvement in 
curriculum and program assessment, 

Second, sharing results with other educators ttirough college seminars, 
state and national conferences, and professional publications will help 
establish a large body of classroom research studies that may be analyzed. 
An accessible body of classroom research studies will allow teacher- 
researchers to test the validity and reliability of their own research efforts. 
As Mohv and MacLean (1987) state: 

Through the specific nature of teacher-researchers' reports and the per- 
sonal nature of their interpretations, other teachers and readers see the 
generalizable "truths" that can be reliably interpreted as applicable in 
their classrooms. No classroom setting with all its variables can be repli- 
cated or controlled, but •-ith enough information and solid, explana- 
tory analysis, readers may discover findings that do apply in their own 
work with their own students (p. 64). 

Third, sharing classroom research results with other educators will pro- 
vide community college faculty with an opportunity to become part of 
the larger community of scholars. Studies have consistently shown that 
community college faculty have for too long been isolated from their 
respective disciplines and colleagues in two-year and four-year colleges 
(Seidman, 1985). As teachers in a sector of higher education now enroll- 
ing c'ose to 51 percent of all firsHime college students and over 40 per- 
cent of all undergraduates (AACJC Commission on the Future of Com- 
munity Colleges, 1988), community college teacher-researchers should 
have and can have a stronger voice in higher education. 

Political Ramifications of Teacher Research 

Calls for faculty to take on the teacher-researcher role are not without 
political ramifications; as Berlin (1990) points out, the ideology underly- 
ing the teacher-as-vesearcher movement stresses "democratization of 
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authority" in education (p. 10). Teacher-researchers gain authority over 
the educational theory that supports classroom practice. They gain a voice 
inside the college through their active involvement in strategic decisions 
concerning curricula, and they gain authority outside their colleges 
through active involvement in their respective disciplines. Finally, students 
in the classrooms of teacher-researchers gain authority by becoming ac- 
tive participants and learners rather than passive consumers of facts. Ac- 
cording to Berlin and to writers such as Aronowitz and Giroux (1985), 
all of these outcomes, which strengthen teacher and student authority, 
are counter to the ideology of many educational reformers who, in re- 
sponse to the crisis in American education, suggest reforms that ignore 
or weaken the authorit) of classroom teachers by imposing prepackaged 
curricula that assume that all students iearn the same way in all classrooms. 

Nowhere else in American higher education is the democratic ideal 
more sought after than in the community college. But are community col 
leges truly democratic institutions? Yes and no, depending upon whom 
you read. Certainly efforts to encourage community college faculty to be- 
come teachei researchers will go a long wa) to strengthen the democratic 
ideal of the community college. 



Developing Classroom Research Projects 

There are teachei researchers and teacher-research groups and projects 
throughout the counti). Currently the most notable project involving com- 
munity college faculty is the Classroom Research Project headed by 
K.Patricia Cioss at the University of California, Berkeley (Cross and 
Angelo, 1989). While the support such projects provide is helpful, there 
arc enough ntatetials now available (and still more materials becoming 
available) to assist comnumit) college facult) in their own classroom re- 
search efforts. 

How should community colleges go about starting a departmental or 
campuswide classroom lesearch project? The following list provides sever- 
al suggestions. 

• Facult) involvement in the project should be voluntary, and faculty 
should (if possible) receive some form of compensation. 

•A first-time classroom research project might be more manageable 
and beneficial if three or four faculty members are selected from two 
oi three departments. Ultimately, it should be a college goal to iiK >r* 
porate classroom research into the college's faculty development 
activities. 

• The six to twelve project members should spend some time at the be- 
ginning of the project reading and discussing the available material 
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about classroom research. (Several of the items listed in the reference 
section will be helpful.) 
•The classroom reseat ch model should include all three models of 
teacher research described in Table Two. 

• Once a reseat ch question is formulated, the teacher-researchers should 
read material related to their individual investigations. 

• Teacher-researchers should share their research findings with other 
project members, with college administrators who make strategic de 
cisions concerning curricula, and with other colleagues both inside 
and outside of the college. 

Teachei reseat chei classroom research offers a new, exciting and realis- 
tic model of teaching to lommunit) colleges. It is teacher centered, class 
100m based, and assessment oiicnted. It provides community college 
faculn with an opportunit) to develop and appl) pedagogical theory and 
with a means foi assessi- their own teaching effectiveness. It encourages 
factilt) patticipation in strategic decisions concerning curricula, and it 
promotes piofessional renewal by gi\ing faculty a sense of purpose, b) 
valuing what goes on in the classtoom, and b\ building a sense of com 
numitv with the larget conmumit) of scholars. All of these outcomes are 
essential to the futine development and success of com mil nit) colleges. 
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Chapter Five 



Scholarship, the Transformation 
of Knowledge, and 
Community College Teaching 



James L Ratcliff 



Community college educators take pride in their commitment to teach 
ing. They view the ideal faculty member as a concerned, dedicated, 
and effective teacher. The emphasis of this vision is on how teaching 
takes place, not on what is taught. Indeed, the teacher's expertise in a dis- 
cipline's subject matter has until recently been trivialized, glossed over, 
and even treated with hostility by those writing about community college 
education. 

The emphasis on method rather than content developed with the best 
of intentions. But the result has been a static vision of teaching, a 
diminished view of the transformation of subject expertise into ways of 
knowing for students, and a slighting of scholarship as a source of renew 
al and reinvigoration for community college faculty. Much of this over- 
sight and antipathy originated during the second great growth period of 
communit) colleges (1955-1975), when many of today's community col 
lege faculty were hired. During this time, college leaders often expressed 
open hostility toward scholarship and the role of subject matter exper- 
tise in the pre service education of two-year college teachers. For exam 
pie, Garrison (1967) argued that preparation for scholarship is not the 
same as preparation for teaching. O'Banion (1972) concurred, viewing 
scholarship and subject matter expertise as potentially negative forces that 
may cause faculty to enter community college teaching with "academic 
biases which seem to conflict abruptly with their responsibility for teach 
ing the common man" (p. 21). 

E\en where no open hostility to scholarship existed, there was no clear 
vision of how faculty members should sustain an intellectual engagement 
with their teaching fields. Although the American Association of Com 
munity and Junior Colleges (1969) called for rigorous graduate prepara- 
tion in subject mattei, the association provided no indication of what such 
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graduate preparation should entail, why it was important, or what kind 
of scholarly activity might be desirable for faculty after attaining the 
master's degree. The leaders of community college in-service and graduate 
preparation programs, usually housed in the education schools of univer- 
sities, were no more articulate. While they agreed that a master's degree 
was the appropriate minimum preparation for those teaching college- 
parallel courses, the) provided no clear indication of how subject matter 
expertise and scholai ship might contribute to the renewal and continued 
professional development of faculty (Vaughan, 1989). As a result, the 
master's degree became the standard credential for admission to the 
profession. But the contribution of subject matter expertise, beyond that 
of fodder fur transmission of information to students, remained obscure. 
A common undeilyingassumption was that if the faculty member was com- 
petent in tome) ing the subject matter and in understanding the specific 
learning needs, interests, and abilities of students, good teaching would 
take place. Little heed was given to the nature of the subject matter to 
be taught or to changes in the content and modes of inquiry in one's field 
of study. 

As community colleges move into the twenty first century, the essential 
link between disciplinary expertise and caching effectiveness must be ac- 
knowledged. This chapter examines the nature of the relationship between 
the two and concludes w ith a discussion of implications for faculty develop- 
ment within an institution dedicated to learning and scholarly inquiry. 

The Curriculum as Knowledge 

That which is taught in college is of necessity based on some body of 
knowledge (Squires, 1990). This basic though often forgotten premise is 
at the heart of what mediates scholarship, faculty renewal, and effective 
teaching. Consider, for example, the following questions: 

• How do you cleaily convey ideas to students? 

• How do you clearly convey ideas about the causes of the American 
Civil War to students? 

The questions are fundamentally di fluent. The second question inserts 
a body of knowledge (American history ) and a mode of inquiry (histori- 
cal research) into the formulation of effecti\e teaching. Similarly, "How 
do you clearly coiney ideas about the causes of the American Civil War?" 
is different from "How do you clearly convey the ideas of pitch and tone 
in playing the \ iolin?" The bod) of know ledge adds dimension, complex- 
ity, and elegance to the task of teaching and to the talents required of 
its practitioners. The vision of teaching without reference to what is to 
be taught stultifies and o\ei simplifies the teaching process (Shu 1 man, 
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1990). More importantly, it denies the importance of scholarship in good 
teaching. 

Despite the critical intersection between instructional methods and the 
knowledge base, previous writers on community college instruction have 
portrayed teaching as transferring knowledge (Cohen and Brawer, 1972; 
Gleazer, 1968;0'Banion, 1972). It became popular in the 1960s and 1970s 
to use Bloom's (1954) Taxonomy of Educational Objectives to place what is 
to be learned on a linear plane from simple recall and understanding of 
facts to the analysis, synthesis, and evaluation of knowledge, skills, and 
abilities. See, for example, the League for Innovation's 1981 monograph, 
Teaching in the Community College. This view of instruction as knowledge 
transfer cast most curricula as a static set of facts to beconsumed, under- 
stood, and recalled by students. The role of the discipline in mediating 
instruction wert unmentioned. 

Several attributes of the curriculum are ignored when teaching is viewed 
as the transmission of knowledge. First, collegiate studies, be they in phys- 
ics or Spanish literature, involve the conceptualization and explanation 
of people, phenomena, and ideas, not simply the memorization of facts. 
Second, each college-level subject area has its own mode of inquiry and 
its own way of organizing knowledge. Biologists learn a way of examin- 
ing phenomena that is quite different from the methods used by psychol- 
ogists. These modes of inquiry and analysis are not simply abstract quali- 
ties; they are valued by students, employers, and faculty as the hallmarks 
of the intellectual contribution of the field of study to society as a whole. 
Third, the knowledge base of a discipline does not remain static; it is cu- 
mulative or developmental in nature. Why is it that microeconomics, 
macroeconomics, and quantitative methodsof analysisare common core 
subjects in the field of economics? Why does chemistry typically include 
organic and inorganic courses? The answer to these questions is partly 
attributable to the unique way in which the content and method of these 
disciplines are organized to produce cumulative and developmental ef- 
fects on students. Teachers do not impart discrete facts; they help students 
develop— on a stepby-step basis— a knowledge base that will enable them 
to employ specific modes of inquiry in interpreting and conceptualizing 
the world around them. 

Recognition of the theoretical or conceptual complexities of a subject, 
its modes of inquiry and organization, and its cumulative or developmental 
nature elevates the enterprise of teaching; those whe would understand 
this enterprise need more than teaching tips leading to the effective trans- 
mission of information. The teacher's task is to use the appropriate mode 
of inquiry to represent the concepts, terms, and ideas of the knowledge 
base. It is through this process of transforming the knowledge base that 
learning occurs (Shulman 1990). Students acquire more than the salient 
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dates and events pertaining to the Civil War; they also learn the major 
social, economic, and political interpretations of how the war came about 
and how different historians arrive at the various conclusions regarding 
its origins. In short, students learn not onl> facts, but also ways of fram- 
ing and conceptualizing those facts. 

The transformation of knowledge, using concepts and modes of inquiry 
that help students learn, is a challenging and worthy lifelong profession- 
Such transformation, where the discipline mediates the pedagogy, elevates 
teaching beyond the repeated transmission of knowledge that faculty mem- 
bers learned while the) were graduate students. It suggests a new and vi- 
tal role for facult) development and facult) scholarship— scholarship that 
involves sustained reflection, dialogue, and inquiry. Viewed in this light, 
teaching becomes moie intellectually challenging than research, in which 
modes of inquh) are applied to a discrete part of the knowledge base 
in order to produce or test a new understanding, insight, or set of find- 
ings. The teacher requires broader skills; he or she must devise represen- 
tations of knowledge, concepts, and means of inquiry so that students can 
comprehend, apply, and begin to utilize the range of perspectives, frames 
of reference, and wa>s of problem solvi. g that are attendant to specific 
disciplines. This view of teachingcalls for continued intellectual engage- 
ment in the field of stud) and suggests a clear link between subject mat- 
ter scholarship and faculty vitality. 

The Role of Difficult Concepts in Scholarship and Teaching 

Once one acknowledges that the field of study mediates and adds defi- 
nition to the teaching-learning process, then it follows that not all ideas 
and skills within a field are cquall) eas> to learn. For example, a recent 
focus group of historv facult) determined that while it was relatively easy 
to teach particular events in history, it is more difficult to lead students 
to an understanding of the concept of time itself and to an understand- 
ing of how events can be placed in a historical context (Rat cliff. 1991b). 
Shuiman (1990) has suggested that the historv of a field of study reveals 
which concepts ma) be more demanding for students to grasp. For exam- 
ple, the history of the development of mathematics over the centuries re- 
veals that the concepts of zero and negative numbers evolved over rela- 
tively long periods of time, reflecting the fact that they are— in relation 
to other, more concrete concepts— more difficult to understand. Is it no 
wonder that students usuall) have more difficult) comprehending nega- 
tive numheis or the concept of zero than the principles of multiplication 
or division? 

If some concepts are more difficult for students to grasp than others, 
it follows that facult) will have more difficult) teaching certain topics and 
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concepts than others. The ability to teach relatively uifflcult concepts de- 
pends not on I) on the instructional methods used, but also on the insights 
gained through scholarly inquiry into the evolution of those concepts. This 
does not mean that conimunit) college faculty should imitate uni\ ersiiy 
faculty; scholarship may or may not involve experimental research and 
publication. But regardless of the form scholarship takes, it should be driv- 
en b) an inquiry into how difficult concepts ma) be represented and trans- 
formed in ways that make them understandable and meaningful to stu 
dents. This is a logical, challenging, and critical role foi faculty whose 
primary role is teaching students in the first two years of college. 

The Role of Socially Troublesome Topics 

Troublesome topics also pose challenges to the classroom teach ei. Here 
society, lather than the field of knowledge itself, h.ts created chcumstances 
in which study of a topic takes on new meaning, motivating new scholar 
ship and inquiry (Ratcliff, 1991a). It is the crucible-like nature of the cur 
liculum to place before students and scholars the untesolved issues of 
oui society— he they civil rights, abortion, or war— and subject them to 
scrutiny outside the political and social contexts in which they exist. Col 
lege curricula ha\e always taken up the politically chaiged issues of the 
eia. With then close ties to the community, two-yeai colleges are particu- 
larly adept in seiving as forums for issues of social ferment 

Study of the Vietnam War is a good example of a socially troubling topic. 
Ileie disciplines such as history 01 political science render an order to 
the examination of an issue that is otherwise charged with emotion. Pike 
(1983), foi example, urges the use of objective social science inquiry to 
weigh the conllicting interpretations of the war. In the wake of new histor- 
ical information that vastly reuses much of what anyone — left, right, or 
centei — knew about the war, he urges faculty to engage in scholarly reflec- 
tion on this new infoimation and to apply their conclusions to how the 
wai is conceptualized and taught in the classroom. Similarly, Wilcox (1 988) 
advocates the use of pi iinary sources in teaching about the Vietnam War. 
This approach, he maintains, encourages student questioningand discus 
sion of issues surrounding the wai within a framework of discipline-guided 
inquiry. Within this framework, the task of teaching is not merely to pio 
\ide a foundation of knowledge about the wai, but also to help students 
employ an academic discipline's tools as a means of generating thinking, 
interpretation, and analysis. 

Troublesome topics biing excitement, imagination, and motivation to 
the faculty and students who study them. In stimulating disciplinary 
scholarship they fostei the evolution of the curriculum, shaping its tran^ 
sit ion al nature and underscoring the key relationship between curriculum 
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and inquiry. Subjects or topics sanguine for one generation of students 
may not be for the next. The coursework embodying troublesome topics 
may enter the curriculum from the extracurriculum; these topics may re- 
side in the curriculum for a decade or more and then may wane or disap- 
pear as the topic's salience subsides. Ultimately a course on a socially trou- 
bling topic may be discontinued for lack of student teinand or may 
migrate to the secondary school curriculum as examiin ion of the topic 
becomes more widespread. 

Toward on Enhanced Vision of Teaching and Scholarship 

Clearly, academic disciplines play a vital role in scholarly inquiry. They 
teach people ways of knowing and ways of examining issues, events, and 
phenomena. Faculty who learn a discipline learn more than facts; they 
learn the values, norms, and modes of inquiry attendant to a particular 
field of study (Biglan, 1973a, 1973b). From this perspective, there is much 
that is literal about the term "discipline." Disciplines habituate and or- 
der our thinking; they provide frames of reference for viewing problems. 
Most importantly, they guide how we transform our knowledge of the field 
of study into representations that students can understand and from which 
they can learn different ways of \icwinga situation. Disciplines provide 
us with the knowledge base and the tools for critical review and analysis. 
These tools are particularly important in understanding and teaching 
topics that arc relatively difficult to comprehend or that raise particular- 
ly troublesome social issues. 

Recognizing the key role of the discipline leads to a recognition of the 
s>mbiotic relationship between teaching and scholarship. As Vaughan 
(1988) reminds us, scholarship and teaching are inseparable: "The dis- 
cipline and thinking required to he a scholar sharpens the critical skills 
of the individual. It is only through critical review and analysis that we 
as colleges and as individuals can formulate positions on the issues of the 
clay and in turn interpret these issues to our students" (p. 9). Through 
scholarship we come to recogni/.e that what we teach is based on a body 
of knowledge with theoretical and conceptual elements. These facets of 
the knowledge base sustain both the interest in and the importance of 
the discipline or field of study. They also shape the act of teaching itself. 

The importance of discipline-specific scholarship, however, is rarely 
recognized by community college leaders, who continue to structure in- 
service education for faculty around campus based workshops on instruc- 
tional techniques or "the community college philosophy" (Cohen and 
Drawer. 1989). This is contrary to the real needs of faculty, who want 
professional development in theii teaching fields. It also turns a blind 
eye to the important role disciplinary debates play in collegiate life. Rather 
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than viewing disciplinary scholarship as a threat to the role of the com- 
munity college teacher, administrators should embrace the notion of 
scholarship and embody the expectation of continuous professional renew- 
al in the subject matter within the ethic of the learning community. Several 
steps can be taken to accomplish this: 

• Those planning professional development programs should recognize 
that difficult concepts and socially troubling topics have a direct bear* 
ing on teaching effectiveness. Teacher evaluation forms and student 
ratings of instruction need to be revised accordingly. Faculty dialogue, 
development, and scholarship need to give focus to the concepts, is- 
sues, and topics most difficult for students to iearn. 

• A department or division can schedule a monthly seminar, with faculty 
suggesting the topic. Because the interaction of faculty and students 
outside the classroom contributes to retention (PascarellaandTeren- 
zini, 1991), these seminars should be open to students as well. 

• Divisions structured around related disciplines (rather than single- 
discipline departments) will also help. Such configurations are ideal 
for ferreting out the different frames of reference each discipline 
brings to the understanding of concepts, phenomena, and issues. 

• Finally, a certain proportion of faculty development funds should be 
set aside for participation in discipline-based professional meetings. 
Because content mediates pedagogy in effective teaching, faculty need 
the opportunity and encouragement to engage the field of study, to 
explore the ( merging paradigms of inquiry within their field, and to 
learn what their colleagues are thinking and how they are teaching 
in other institutional environments. 

Faculty involvement in disciplinary associations will be particularly dif- 
ficult to achieve. Such disciplinary associations tend to be dominated by 
research university faculty, and the programs often focus on research 
rather than teaching. This will always be the case until community col- 
lege faculty are enabled to be full and active participants in associations 
representing the fields of study they teach. Each community college should 
set a goal of having several faculty members in leadership positions in 
disciplinary associations. These organizations can be used to enrich the 
college curriculum, faculty development, and the quality and currency 
of instruction. 



Conclusion 

The field of study plays a fundamental role in the renewal of commu- 
nity college faculty. New knowledge is not necessarily generated from re- 
search alone. It comes from new sy ntheses and analyses of the knowledge 
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base of the field of study. By thinking about the teaching process and how 
to convey, represent, and explore difficult concepts and troublesome 
topics, we generate new ideas, conceptualizations, and approaches with- 
in the field of study. Engagement in the literature of the discipline en- 
riches teaching and stimulates a culture of inquiry that we so desperately 
seek in our college classrooms. 
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Chapter Six 



The Scholarly Activities of 
Community College Faculty: 
Findings of a National Survey 



James C Palmer 



How active arc community college faculty members in scholarly work 
outside of classroom teaching? Few national surveys have addressed 
this question, and those that do usually analyze scholarship from the 
perspective of research and publication. For example, Cohen and Brawer 
(1977) assessed, among other constructs, the "research orientation" of com- 
munity college humanities faculty, determining that only a minority had 
published at some point during their careers or had applied for research 
giants from outside agencies. A more recent survey conducted by the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching (1989) came to 
the predictable finding that four-year college faculty were more likely than 
two-year college faculty to view research (rather than teaching) as their 
primat ) interest and to ha\e received research grants over the past twelve 
months. The U.S. Department of Education provided corroborating 
evidence in its 1988 surve) of faculty, noting that four-year college faculty 
spend considerably more time per v cck on research than twoyear college 
faculty; rhe latter, however, spend more time per week on teaching than 
the former (Russell and others, 1990). Finally, a national survey conducted 
during the 1989-90 academic year by UCLA's Higher Education Research 
Institute found that two-) ear college faculty were less likely than four-year 
college faculty to publish and to view research as an essential or impor- 
tant part of their work (Astin and others, 199 1). 

These findings reflect the negligible role assigned to published re- 
search in the conmumit) college mission. But they say little about the 
contributions community college faculty make within the broader frame 
work of scholarship posited by Vaughan at the beginning of this mono 
graph. Though it may be conceded that relatively few community col 
lege facult) are published reseaichers, little is known about the degree 
to which faculty produce othei scholarly products that are rooted in 
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the knowledge of one's discipline and that are open to the uiticism of 
others. 

In order to understand facult) scholaiship within this broader context, 
George Mason Unix eisit)'s Centei foi Coimnunit) College Education, with 
.Assistance from the National Comic il foi Instructional Administrators, an 
A ACJC affiliated council, suneyed a national sample of faculty members 
at public connnunit), technical, and junior colleges. Conducted in the 
spring of 1991, the sune) solicited information related to five questions. 

• What proportion of the facultj engage in sc ho I ail) projects along the 
broad lines defined by Vaughan? 

• What types of projects are faculty most likely to engage in? 

• In c..rr)ingout these projects, what suppoitdo facult) receive, if an), 
from their institutions and their colleagues? 

• In the opinion of facult) members, what ai e the factors that limit then 
ability to work on these projects? 

•How do facult) feel about the iole out of class scholarship pla)s in 
their professional lives? 

The sune) methodology (detailed in the appendix to this monograph) 
w its designed to o\ cm sample full time facult) and those teaching the liberal 
arts and sciences (as opposed to those teaching \ocational or technical 
fields). Usable respo ises weie i etched from 840 landoml) selected facult) 
members at 101 landoml) selected colleges (See Table One foi a profile 
of the lespondents). The following pages outline majoi findings and con 
elude with a discussion of implications for college leaders seeking to create 
an institutional culture that encomages facult) in then scholar!) endea\ors. 

Faculty Involvement in Scholarship 

Adhering to the bioad definition of scholarship proposed b) Vaughan 
(1988), the sune) instrument listed a wide ana) of products that ma) be 
shaied with others and that ostensibl) require those who produce them 
to ha\e a solid gioumling in then fields of stud). Respondents to the sui 
\c) weie asked to indicate how man) of each the) had completed during 
the past two \eais. These pi o ducts can be placed in se\en broad categories: 

• Conference papers 

• Publications, including books, join nal articles, published re\ iewsof crea 
the works, editorials oi op eel pieces, chapters in edited \ohnnes, and 
published textbooks 

• Imtrtu tioiud mateiiah, including instructional softwaie and unpublished 
textbooks oi learning guides that are used by colleagues (and not 
simply in one's own classes) 
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Table One 

Characteristics of Survey Respondents (n=840) 





i tin i in it. 


P ni'l ."Pi ni#» 

I (U I 1 1 1 1 1 1 




iji/ii tit hid 


l^/'Q'IMllfif'llfQ 
IX t ;*LJU 1 1 Lit 11 id 


Gender 






Male 


65% 


52% 


Female 






Age 






Under 30 


$% 


7% 


30-14 


35% 


44% 


45-54 


42% 


24% 


55-64 


10% 


17% 


65 or over 


1% 


7% 


Highest Degree Earned 






Associate 


2% 


2% 


Bachelor's 


8% 


20% 


Master's 


67% 


61% 


Ph.D. 


16% 


9% 


Ed.D. 


4% 


4% 


Other 


4% 


O /O 


Suhject 'if Highest Degree 






Arts and Sciences 


54% 


48% 


Education 


22% 


15% 


Vocational/Technical 


24% 


33% 


Other 


0% 


4% 


Years Teaching at the Community College Level 




L,ess than One Year 


2% 


12% 


1-2 Years 


5% 


18% 


3-4 Years 


9% 


18% 


5-10 Years 


20% 


24% 


11-20 Years 


33% 


19% 


Over 20 Years 


29% 


8% 


Note: 75 percent of the respondents wcic full time fautlt} members, 


25 percent were part-time faculty members. 
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• Research or technical 'ports that are disseminated internally to the col- 
lege or to other clients 

• Community informational materials, such as brochures or pamphlets that 
are designed for the general public or to help area businesses improve 
operations 

• Exhibits or performances in the fine arts 

• Technical innovations, such as a patented invention, a new technology 
for use in the operation of a business 01 industry, or computer soft- 
ware designed for n on instructional purposes 

• Other products (the respondents were asked to describe, other scholar- 
ly products they have completed but that do not fall into any of the 
categories listed above) 

Given the wide aria) of products listed on the survey instrument, most 
respondents found at least one that ap;^ied to their own scholarl) work. 
Eighty six percent of the full time respondents and 75 percent of the part- 
time respondents indicated that the) had produced at least one of these 
products during the past two )eus. Among full timers, the median tuini 
bei of products completed pei facult) member was fi\e; among part timers, 
the median number was six. 

What is the nature of this work? Because respondents were not asked 
to describe the scholarl) products the) completed, the suney provides only 
a rough picture of the types of scholarly work community college faculty 
engage in. The product* most often completed b) the respondents are the 
traditional standbjs of ac ademe: papers delivered at professional confer 
ences (completed by 55 percent of the full time facult) and 51 percent of 
the part time facult)) and publications (completed b) 36 percent of the full 
timers and 29 percent of the part timers). Inst met ional materials to be used 
b) colleagues were a close third (34 percent of the full timers and 23 percent 
of the part timers), followed b) research or technical reports (28 percent of 
the full timers and 14 percent of the part timers), communit) informational 
materials (23 percent of the full timeis and 20 percent of the part timers), 
exhibits ot performances in the fine arts (16 percent of the full timers and 
20 percent of the part timers), and technical inno\ations (12 percent of the 
full-timers and 15 percent of the part-timers). 

Are some faculty members more likel) than others to engage in schol- 
arl) work outside of the classroom? Not if one looks across the broad cate 
gories of products listed on the sunc) instrument (Table Two). For ex- 
ample, the proportion of full time facult) indicating that the) ha\e 
completed at least one of these products hovers at approximate!) 85 to 
90 percent regardless of teaching field (liberal arts Oi \ocatic al/techni- 
cal fields), highest degtee earned (master s oi doctorate), the subject area 
of that degree (libetal atts, education, ot \ocational/ter hnical fields), the 
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Table Two 

Proportion of Full-Time Faculty Completing at Least One Scholarly Product, 
by Selected Characteristics 



% Completing 
At Least One None 


All Faculty 


86% 


11/0 


By Teaching Field 






Liberal Arts & Sciences 


85% 


15% 


Vocational/Technical 


87% 


13% 


By Highest Degree Earned 






Master's 


85% 


15% 


Doctorate 


90% 


10% 


By Field of Highest Degree 






Liberal Arts & Sciences 


85% 


15% 


Education 


85% 


15% 


Vocational/Technical 


88% 


12% 


By Year Highest Degree Was Earned 




1974-1991 


87% 


13% 


1973 or Earlier 


85% 


15% 


B> Years Teaching Experience 


at the Community College Level 


(MO Years 


83% 


17% 


1 1 or More Years 


87% 


13% 


By Gender 






Male 


86% 


14% 


Female 


84% 


16% 


By Age 






Under 30 


85% 


15% 


30-44 


85% 


15% 


45-54 


88% 


12% 


55-64 


82% 


18% 


65 or Older 


90% 


10% 
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)car in \n hich the degree was earned, the number of )ears of leaching ex 
periencc at the community college level, gender, or age. 

Vet, when one looks within categories, it becomes c\ident that some 
fatal t) arc more iikel) to produce ccttain t)pcs of scholarl) products than 
otheis. These \ai iances are quite predictable. For example, data in Tabic 
Three suggest that those teaching the liheial arts and sciences arc more 
likel) to ha\e published (11 pel cent) than those teaching in vocational/tech 
nical fields (28 peicent). Vocational/technical facult), Iio\nc\ci, aie much 
more likel) than their colleagues in the arts and sciences to hate worked 
on insti actional materials (43 peicent \eisus 30 percent) oi technical in 
mnations (21 pel cent \eisus7 pen cut). A similar pattern emerges when 
one contiasts the scholar!) \>uik of those who hold dcgiees in the liberal 
arts and sciences un the one hand and those who hold degices in education 
oi in tocational/technical aieas on the othci (Table Foin). The fotmet 
aie mote likel) to publish and less likel) tc work on educational materials, 
technical inno\atious, and commuiut) infoimational materials. Finall), 
the t\pe of degiee one holds also comes into pla) (Table Fite). Almost 
30 pei cent holding a cloctoiate hate published, compared to onl) 36 
pel cent of those holding the master's degiee. In addition, doctoial degiee 
hokleis aie mote likel) to hate pioduced leseaich oi technical lepoits 
than masters degiee holdeis. Those holding the masters degiee, on the 



Table Three 

Percent of Full-Time Respondents Completing One or Wore Scholarly Products 
During the Past Two Years, by Teaching Field and Type of Product 





Full-Time Faculty Who Teach: 






Vocational/ 




Liberal Arts 


Technical 


% Who Have Completed 


and Sciences 


Fields 


Any Scholarly Product 


85% 


87% 


Conference Papers 


57% 


51% 


Publications 


41% 


28% 


Instructional Materials 


30% 


43% 


Research/Technical Reports 


27% 


29% 


Community Informational 






Materials 


20% 


29% 


Exhibits, Performances in 






Pine Arts 


20% 


8% 


Technical Innovations 


7% 


21% 


Other Products 


19% 


18% 
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Table Four 

Percent of Full-Time Respondents Completing One or More Scholarly Products 
During the Past Two Years, by Subject of Highest Degree and Type of Product 





Subject of Highest Degree Held 




Liberal Arts 




Vocational/ 


ft Who H<]\c Completed 


and Sciences 


Education 


Technical 


Any Scholarly Product 


85% 


85% 


88% 


ViOilK 1 C 11CC I<1|)L1.S 


38% 


55% 


46% 


Publications 


•11% 


28% 


32% 


Instructional Materials 


30% 


42% 


38% 


Researchffechnical Reports 


28% 


.»% 


27% 


Community Informational 








Materials 


19% 


27% 


26% 


Exhibits. Performances in 








Fine Arts 


18% 


15% 


9% 


Technical Innovations 


9% 


14% 


17% 


Other Products 


18% 


19% 


19% 


1 _ s 





Table Five 

Percent of Full-Time Respondents Completing One or More Scholarly Products 
During the Past Two Years, by Level of Highest Degree Held and Type of Product 



% Who Have Completed 


Highest 
Master's 


Degree Held 

Doctorate 


Any Scholarly Product 


85% 


00% 


Conference Papers 


56% 


61% 


Publications 


30% 


49% 


Instructional Materials 


37% 


29% 


Research/Technical Reports 


29% 


38% 


Community Informational 






Materials 


26% 


17% 


Exhibits, Performances in 






Fine Arts 


18% 


7% 


Tech n ica 1 1 n n ova t ion s 


12% 


9% 


Other Products 


17% 


26% 
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other hand, are more likely than those holding the dc ctorate to work on 
instructional materials or community informational materials. 

Other variances emerged when findings were compared b) gender (Table 
Six). For example, women »ire less likely than men to publish but more 
likely than men to attend conferences. The reasons for these variances 
are a matter of speculation. P.irt of the explanation for the variance in 
the rate of publication ma) lie in the fact that women are less likely than 
men to hold a doctorate (14 percent versus 22 percent, respective!)). But 
this seems to be counterbalanced by the fact that men are more likely to 
teach vocational/technical subjects than women (59 percent versus 49 per 
cent respective!)). Perhaps family commitments come into play; 34 percent 
of the women responding to the surv ey, as opposed to 21 percent of the 
men, indicated that time required for famil) icsponsibilities was a factor 
that limited their scholarly work. 

But whatever the reasons, academic factors remain important variables. 
The differences emerging in the types of scholarly products completed 
b) those with a doctorate and those with a master's degree and by those 
in the liberal arts and sciences and those in vocational/technical fields ap- 
ply to both men and women (See Tables Seven and Eight). Among men 
teaching on a full time basis, for example, those who had published were 
more likely to hold a doctorate or to teach in the liberal arts and sciences 
than those who did not. On the other hand, men who taught vocational/ 
technical fields c>i who held the masters degree as the highest credential 
were more likely to have worked on instructional materials. The same pat 
teui holds foi women. Rcgai cllcss of gendet, the traditions of one's aca 
dctnic backgiouiid and teaching discipline help guide scholarly work, 
differentiating, paiticularly, between tho.se who ate more likely to publish 
on the one hand and those who ate more likely to engage in less traditional 



Table Six 

Percent of Full-Time Respondents Complying One or Jflpfe Scholarly Products 
During the fast Two Years, by Gender and Type of Product 



Cif Who Ifnvc Completed 




Women 


Conference /"ape is 


"»2% 


60% 


Publications 


10% 


30% 


Instructional Materials 


36% 


32% 


Research/Technical Reports 


30% 


24% 


Community Informational Materials 


23% 


23% 


Exhibits, Performances in Fine Arts 


18% 


IU% 


Technical Innovations 


14% 


U'i 


Other Products 


18% 


all 
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Tablt Stvtn 

Percent of Full-Time, Molt Rtspondtnts Compltting One or Mort Scholarly Products 
During tht Past Two Years, by Stltctod Characteristics 



By Teaching Field 








Liberal Arts 


Vocatior ill 




and Sciences 


Technical 


Conference Papers 




54% 


49% 


Publications 




44% 


32% 


Instructional Materials 




30% 


45% 


Research/Technical Reports 




30% 


32% 


Community Informational Materials 




21% 


28% 


Exhibits, Performances in Fine Arts 




21% 


12% 


Technical Innovations 




7% 


24% 


Other Products 




19% 


17% 


By Level of Highest Degree 






Doctorate 


Masters 


Conference Papers 




59% 


04 /o 


Publications 




48% 


40% 


Instructional Materials 




30% 


37% 


Research/Technical Reports 




40% 


29% 


Community Informational Materials 




18% 


17% 


Exhibits, Performances in Fine Arts 




8% 


21% 


Technical Innovations 




10% 


15% 


Other Products 




21% 


17% 


By Subject of Highest Degree 




Liberal Arts 




Vocational/ 


and Sciences 


Education 


1 echnical 


Conference Papers 65% 




49% 


46% 


Publications 44% 




28% 


39% 


Instructional Materials 30% 




42% 


43% 


Research/Technical 








Reports 29% 




29% 


34% 


Community Informational 








Materials 22% 




25% 


25% 


Exhibits, Performances in 








Fine Arts 19% 




20% 


12% 


Technical Innovations 10% 




15% 


20% 


Other Products 20% 




14% 


16% 
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Table Eight 

Percent of Full-Time, Female Respondents Completing One or More Scholarly Products 
During the Past Two Years, by Selected Characteristics 



oy l cacmng 


Field 








Liberal Arts 


Vocational/ 




and Sciences 


Technical 


Conference Papers 




62% 


56% 


Publications 




36% 


22% 


Instructional Materials 




29% 


38% 


Research/Technical Reports 




22% 


27% 


Community Informational Materials 




17% 


34% 


Exhibits, Performances in Fine Arts 




18% 


5% 


Technical Innovations 




6% 


14% 


Other Products 




20% 


20% 


By Level of Highest Degree 






Doctorate 


Master's 


Conference Papers 




70% 




Publications 




50% 


29% 


Instructional Materials 




24% 


35% 


Research/Technical Reports 




30% 


22% 


Community Informational Materials 




14% 


25% 


Exhibits, Performances in Fine Arts 




4% 


13% 


Technical Innovations 




7% 


8% 


Other Products 




40% 


17% 


By Subject of Highest Degree 




Liberal Arts 




Vocational/ 


and Sciences 


Education 


Technical 


Conference Papers 63% 




63%. 


49% 


Publications 34% 




27% 


27% 


Instructional Materials 30% 




41% 


27% 


Research/Technical 








Reports 26% 




30% 


15% 


Community Informational 








Materials 15% 




31% 


31% 


Exhibits, Performances in 








Fine Arts 16% 




8% 


6% 


Technical Innovations 7% 




12% 


10% 


Other Products 26% 




27% 


23% 
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scliolarl) work, sucli as the development of instructional materials or tech 
nical innovations. 

Support Received by Faculty 

The questionnaire also asked respondents to check off, from a list of 
several items, the types of support that they received from their institu- 
tions while woiking on out -of class scholarly projects (Table Nine). Twenty- 
seven percent of the full time faculty and 50 percent of the part-time faculty 
who had competed one or more scholarly products indicated that they 
received no support at all. When faculty did receive support, it was more 
likely to be in the form of collegial assistance rather than monetary out- 
lay. Foi example, the items most frequently checked off by full-time faculty 
were encouragement from faculty colleagues (37 percent), encouragement 
from the division chaii (37 percent), and encouragement from the dean 
(33 percent); 18 percent cited encouragement from the president. More 
tangible support, though less frequently cited, was also received by the 
faculty: computer time and equipment (a category checked off by 18 

Table Nine 

Institutional Support Received by Faculty for Work on Scholarly Products 

Full'Time Part-Time 
Faculty Faculty 

% Indicating that They Have Received: 



Encouragement from Faculty 



Colleagues 


37% 


20 % 


Encouragement from Division Chair 


37% 


25% 


Encouragement from Dean 


33% 


12% 


Encouragement from President 


18% 


6% 


Computer Time or Equipment 


18% 


9% 


Release Time or Sabbatical 


16% 


3% 


Financial Support (Excluding Salary) 


15% 


6% 


Student Assistant 


9% 


2% 


Other 


6% 


5% 


Help from Institutional Research 






Office 


5% 


4% 


No Help at All 


27% 


50% 



Note; Percentages refer only to those respondents who indicated that 
the) had produced at le.ist one scholarly product during the past 
two years. 
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percent of the full time faculty members); release time or sabbatical lea\ e 
(16 percent); financial support, excluding salary (15 percent); student as- 
sistants (9 percent), and help from the institutional research office (5 
percent). 

These findings are encouraging, suggesting that collegial relationships 
have the potential to compensate— at least partially— for the lack of 
resources available to support faculty scholarship. This collegiality was 
underscored by the penciled in comments of some respondents who noted 
that although the) had received no support from the institution for their 
scholarly work, they were sure that some support would have been forth- 
coming had they only asked for it. On the other hand, others didn't feel 
the) w ere working m a collegial environment at all. One respondent scrib- 
bled, *This college doesn't give a damn!" Similar sentiments were ex- 
pressed by others, though in a less bitter vein. For example, one respon- 
dent w rote that "administrators place no \ alue on independent scholarly 
research, wiiting. or publication; creativity or initiative are not impor- 
tant or encouraged at my institution. " The fact remains that some faculty 
members feel thcii institutions welcome their scholarly vsork, while others 
feel their institutions are indifferent or hostile to it. 

Barriers to Faculty Scholarship 

The sune) instrument also asked respondents to check off, from a list 
of several items, the factors that pose the most formidable barriers to the 
completion of out of class scholarly products at the community college. 
Some of these items dealt with time constraints due to teaching loads, 
family commitments, oi outside job or volunteer responsibilities (items 
1, 3, 5, 6, and 8 in Table Ten), Others dealt with remuneration, that is, 
with the way colleges reimburse faculty and— more importantly— for what 
(items 2. 4, 7, and 9 in Table Ten). Thus, this part of the questionnaire 
was designed to answei the following question: Do faculty view constraints 
on theii time as the most formidable barrier to work on scholarship, or 
do they view the limited financial support theii colleges provide for these 
activities and the limited extent to which colleges reward these activ hies 
as the most formidable barriers? 

The respondents indicated that both were problems, though limited 
time was an overriding concern. Most of the full time faculty (61 percent) 
cited the obvious: "Teaching takes up too much time/' Part-timers were 
more likely to cite the time constraints posed by obligations outside of 
the college; 44 percent of the part time respondents cited the time required 
by othci jobs, and 36 percent cited the time constraints caused by family 
commitments. Interestingly, the more scholarly products the respondent 
had completed, ti e less likely he or she was to cite time as a problem and 
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Table Ten 

Faculty Opinions Concerning Factors that limit Abilty to Work on Scholarly Products 

Full-Time Part-Time ~j 
Faculty Faculty 



% Indicating: 



1) Teaching Takes Up Too Much 






Time 


01% 


30% 


2) College Provides Little or No 






Financial Help 


45% 


41% 


3) AdvisingAVork with Students 






Outside of Class Takes Up Too 






Much Time 


32% 


12% 


4) Scholarship Outside of Teaching 






Will Not Improve My Rank or 






Salary 


31% 


24% 


5) Administrative/Committee Work 






Takes Up Too Much Time 


28% 


7% 


0) Family Commitments Take Up 






Too Much Time 


20% 


36% 


7) Administrators Do Not Encourage 






or Recognize Scholarship 


22% 


16% 


8) Work Outside of College Takes 






Up Too Much Time 


9% 


44% 


9) Union Contract Does Not Make 






Provision for Scholarly Work 


8% 


3% 



the more likel) he oi she was to cite remuneration policies and the ex- 
pectations of the college. Foi example, of the full time respondents who 
ihccked off two oi more items related to remuneration, 46 percent had 
published at least once dining the past two years. But of those full-time 
respondents \s ho checked no items related to remuneration and who cited 
time constraints exclusively, only 26 percent had pnhlished during the 
past two years. Obviously, those who ha\e found time to work on scholar 
I) products .ire less likely to see time as a problem; and, having invested 
quite a bit of their time in scholarl) work, they are probably more keenly 
aware of the extent to which that wuik has or has not been rewarded by 
the college. 

Though some faculty manage to maintain a productive schedule of 
scholarly work outside of teaching, others find that the time constraints 
posed by hea\y teaching loads take then toll. In unsolicited comments, 
many respondents emphasized the imposing bin dens horn by teachers 
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who face 150 ot more students pet semester, man) of whom have defi- 
ciencies in the basic skills. Some commented th.a the work aday grind 
is intellectual!) debilitating. Fot example, a philosoph) instructor with 
several years' experience wrote that "the problem with the com nut nit) 
college is we teach too much— repeat oursehes too often and don't have 
enough time and euerg) to refuel." Another respondent noted that after 
)ears of teaching fi\e courses pet term, including summers, he had "got 
ten out of the habit of being scholarl)." Fot man) facult) members, though 
not all, time coustiaints posed b) ltea\) teaching loads stilled intellectual 
life, making it mote difficult for facult) to remain active scholars as the) 
progress through their careers. 

Faculty Attitudes Toward Scholarship 

Finallv, how do the facult) feel about the role out of class scholarship 
plajs in then pmfessional lives? In the sunt*), respondents were asked 
to indicate then agt cement ot disagteentent with the following statement: 
"Working on scholatl) ptoclucts such as those listed eatliet in this survc) 
instrument will improve m) teathing effectiveness." Of the full time 
respondents. 73 pet tent agreed, 13 pet tent disagteed, and 1 1 percent in 
dicated that the) weren't sure. Responses were siutilat foi patt timers. 7L 
petcent agieed, I I pet cent disagreed; and 1 1 pet tent indicated that the) 
weicu't sure. Anothet item asked the respondents to inclitate their agiee 
incut ot disagi cement with the statement that "tommunitv tollege fatult) 
should not be icquiicd bv theit colleges to wotk on scholarl) products 
such as those listed eatliet in this questionnaire." Responds to this imcs 
tion wete not so lopsided; 18 percent disagteed, 33 percent agieed; and 
17 peiceut lesponded that the) weie not sine. Responses from part timers 
wei e i ev ersed. 30 pci c ent disagi eed with the statement. 19 pel cent agreed, 
and 1(5 percent weie not sure. Though the facult) iccogni/.e the value of 
i cmaining active in scholarship, man) — especiall) full time instructors- 
are reluctant to view i: as a collective, professional responsibilit) or as 
a lequisitc of cmplo)iucnt. Seveial of the respondents noted in the mai 
gins that though theii institutions should encourage facult) work on schol 
arly products, such works should not be required. 

The view of scholarship as a personal and optional endeavoi rathei than 
as a professional lequisitc was emphasized in the lespon dents' vuitten 
comments. Foi example, one uistiuctoi with a length) publications record 
indicated that while "lack of recognition from the college 'hurts/, . .Tin 
doing all this wiiting foi the \ei) best reason (I want to), and neither ten 
ure. tank, not salai) is dependent upon publication." To this respondent, 
the time tonst taints and fistal limitations that tome with work at a torn 
munit) tollege weie hielevant as far as his scholarship was concerned. 
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The implication was that while he valued the importance of scholarship, 
he also valued his freedom fiom the publish-or-perish atmosphere of the 
university. This freedom, he implied, made scholarship at the community 
college a labor of love and not a matter of coercion. 

The distinction between voluntary scholarship and the forced prodttc 
tion of scholarship was highlighted by the comments of another respon- 
dent who expressed disma) at the little regard his college has for faculty 
efforts to publish. "Active hostility [toward publication]," he wrote, "is 
found not only within the administration, but also among faculty mem 
bcrs who seem to associate research and publication with all that is evil 
in the university system." The ideal institutional culture, he continued, 
would be one that encouraged faculty publication without demanding it: 
"I would not like to be forced to publish, but I am very angry at the lack 
of toleration for those who do." 

Implications 

A brief sur\c) cannot do full justice to the topic of scholarship and the 
ways facult) \iew their scholar!} lives. The comments that some faculty 
respondents wrote on the questionnaire showed that die survey barely 
scratched the surface of a tempestuous issue. Some faculty reel strongly 
that they should be more involved in the production of scholarly products 
and that community colleges should encourage this work. One respon 
dent, conceding that "teaching is our main function at the community 
college," deplored the limited support and recognition he received from 
his college for his scholarly efforts: "I think it is dangerous— almost anti- 
intellectual — to not support written or other work that has been adjudi- 
cated by outside publishers and sources." Other faculty are leery of calls 
for attention to out of class scholarship, fearful that their contributions 
as teachers will he un den allied. For example, a political science instruc- 
tor noted that ". . .the obvious must be stated: the principal mission of 
a two year community college is to teach, 1 am here in large part because 
1 consider that mission to be valid, important, and satisfying." Another 
respondent concurred, seeing tit the survey an endorsement of the publish 
or-perish philosophy; 

The gist of y our instrument rubs at a sore in my educational philoso- 
phy. Your stated items equate "scholarly " with publishing, be it soft- 
ware, papers, books, etc. This represents the traditional "publishor 
perish'* syndrome. Somewhere in youi research it must be recognized 
[and] factored into your results that our scholarly activities are di- 
rected toward other ends. Foi years on end I have reviewed books 
to use as texts. Many are just plain bad. Many are outrageously priced 
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if they are good. This is what has forcsd me into writing [and] pub- 
lishing the materials that I have for classroom use. The objective, how- 
ever, is what will help my students vs. my publishing something. 

Clearly, scholarship at the community college is a touchy issue. No sur- 
vey can capture all nuances of this topic, and much more needs to be done 
to understand the professional roles community college faculty play as 
scholars. Nonetheless, the survey findings, however limited, lead to several 
tentative conclusions. 

First, if scholarship is defined broadly along the lines suggested by 
Vaughan, and not limited solely to original research, then it appears that 
most community college faculty— perhaps 80 percent of those employed 
on a full-time basis— are actively engaged in the production of works that 
are of potential scholarly value. What these works are precisely and how 
they coi >leinent teaching are questions that cannot be answered through 
a brief questionnaire. It is not possible, for example, to determine if the 
products developed by the survey respondents were actually subject to 
the criticism of peers or if the development of these products required 
the systematic application of a substantial body of knowledge. Nonethe- 
less, the survey findings suggest that college efforts to encourage faculty 
scholarship can be built on what faculty are already doing. This can be 
accomplished by providing forums that allow faculty to share the results 
of their scholarly work and that provide the college with a mechanism 
for recognizing and rewarding this work. 

Second, college leaders need to articulate a broad definition of scholar- 
ship air ssure faculty that an institutional emphasis on scholarship will 
not be ( in strut ted within a publish or-p^rish framework and will not com- 
pete with classroom teaching. Despite the wide variety of scholarly 
products listed in the suney instrument* many respondent: reacted nega 
lively to it, equating calls for scholarship with demands that faculty main- 
tain a strong publications record. This reaction is understandable, given 
the long association of scholarship with original research undertaken at 
the university. But unless faculty understand that publishable research 
is simply one form of scholarship, they may resent and resist efforts to 
encourage scholarly work. Scholarship will not flourish if it is not 
understood. 

Thiid, it should be recogni/.ed that work on scholarly products will not 
take the same form for all faculty members. Some w ill write for publication, 
while others will concentrate on less traditional projects. Much will depend 
on on^'s academic background and teaching discipline. College effort.) 
to encourage scholarship should be structured at the departmental le\el 
with input from dhision chairs and faculty. Though all can be held to 
the same standard of excellence, each should to free to pursue a wide 
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variety of projects. This is consistent with the broad definition of scholar- 
ship put forward by Vaughan. 

Fourth, encouragement and support among colleagues is an extremely 
important determinant of faculty work on scholarly products at commu- 
nity colleges. While university faculty look to professional encouragement 
from colleagues across the country who specialize in the same subject areas, 
this is not usually the case for community college instructors, who must 
often seek collegia! support from within the institution. While many 
respondents indicated that they had received such support, especially from 
fellow instructors, the division chair, and the academic dean, others indi- 
cated that they received no support at all. Clearly, college leaders and 
faculty themselves have a role to play in assessing the degree to which 
scholarship is welcome and encouraged within their institutional cultures. 

Finally, the task of bringing scholarship foursquare into the professional 
lives of faculty will not be accomplished by simply adding the develop- 
ment of scholarly products to the list of things faculty have to do. Many 
faculty will resent this, especially if additional compensation is not forth- 
coming. Scholarship is not a matter for the personnel office. It is a func- 
tion of the institutional culture and will flourish best if that culture helps 
faculty pursue scholarship as a labor of love. While the issues of work- 
load and compensation cannot be ignored, much can be accomplished 
by encouraging, recognizing, and valuing the scholarly work community 
college faculty already do. 
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Chapter Seven 



Additional Resources on 
Faculty Scholarship at 
Community Colleges 

Diane Hirshberg 



A small l)od) of lueiature, cited below, addresses the issue of faculty 
scholarship at communit), technical, and junior colleges. Most writ 
ings call foi an increased emphasis on scholarship within theinstitu 
tional culture of the two )eai college, pointing out the need to complement 
teaching h scholarl) inquiry. Man) suggest ways in which scholarship 
can be encouraged and rewarded. 

The citations in this chapter are listed in two sections. The first section 
includes leferences to ERIC documents (marked with "ED" numbers). Most 
ERIC documents can be read on microfiche at more than 800 libraries 
worldw ide. In addition, most ma) be ordered on microfiche or paper copy 
(at cost of reproduction and mailing) from the ERIC Document Reproduc 
lion Ser\ ice (EDRS;, The second section includes citations for journal ar- 
ticles. These articles are not a\ ailable through ERIC and must be obtained 
through legular library channels. 

Foi a list of libraries in your area that house ERIC microfiche docu- 
ments, an EDRS order form, or for more information about ERIC products 
and services, please contact the ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior Colleges 
at (213) 823-3931. The ERIC Clearinghouse also welcomes your writings 
for possible inclusion in the ERIC data base. Send two copies to: 

ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior Colleges 

UCLA 8118 Math Sciences Building, 

•105 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, CA 90024 



Part I: ERIC Documents 

Hell, Stephen. "Research Activities of Community College Faculty. Experience at 
the Ontario Colleges of Applied A rts and Technology. " Paper presented at the 30th 
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Annual Forum of the Asportation for Institutional Research, Louisville, AT, May 
13-16, 1990. 26 pp. (ED 321 695) 

A sample of sc\cn colleges was chosen for a study on the research ac- 
ti\ities of community college faculties in Ontario. Facult) (n = 394 out 
of a possible 865) were asked to indicate how often the) participated in 
22 different research acthities and how characteristic these activities were 
of their role as communit) college faculty. The primar) interest of the 
stud) was to determine the structure underlying the data to see whether 
communit) college facult) were using the university definition of what 
constitutes research (publishing) .is a basis for defining their reseat ch role 
as compared to a broader definition of what constitutes research in the 
communit) college en\ uonment (applied expertise). Results showed that 
,i small cote of communit) college facult) were engaged in traditional 
unhersity research acmitics such .is reviewing proposals for funding agen 
cies, publishing oi editing books and inonogt aphs, and dclncriiig papers 
to professional societ) meetings. Communit) college facult) were, how 
e\ei, more apt to engage in research acti\ ities related to the applied mis 
sion of the communit) college. These data suggest th.it continued research 
should examine what these results might mean in terms of teaching cf- 
fecti\cness, institutional qualit), and o\erall faculty job satisfaction and 
productivity. Contains 20 references. 

Guffiths, Rosemary E. "Qitical Comments on the Literature Written by Presidents 
of Community Colleges." Graduate seminar paper, University of California, Los 
Angeles, 1989. 16 pp. (ED 313 062) 

This critical i e\iew of the speechesjournal articles, and books written 
b) communit) college piesidents examines themes, styles, and informa- 
tion sources and attempts to define standards b) which the presidents' 
wiitings could be judged. The first section indicates that community col 
lege presidents are as prolific as an) other group of two-year college 
writers; that they write not only foi then pcus, but also for a wide cross 
section of educators, and that they often continue to write about commit 
nity colleges e\en after the) have left the field. The second section 
desciibes the \arious types ot publications in which mateiials wiitten by 
presidents are found, tanging from community college journals, ERIC 
documents, and speeches to full-length books. 

Tracing the most sequent 1) co\crecl topics in pt evidential writings, the 
next section indicates that while coping with change and fiscal matters 
ha\e been recurring themes, most of the literature focuses on issues of 
immediate concern, such as declining en i oilmen ts and collective bargain 
in g. While acknowledging \ ariation in the writing styles of presidents, the 
next section offeis generalizations about their predominantly positive and 
uncritical tone, their lack of empirical data, and their use of jargon, 
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technical language, and journalistic phrases. Next, a section on informa- 
tion sources indicates that most writings focus on the presidents own ex- 
periences and their own colleges, relying little on outside literature. The 
final section assesses the presidential literature on the basis of its factual- 
ity, objectivity, relevance, and practicality and offers general conclusions 
about the least and most valuable writings. 

Lord, Thomas II "Spotlighting Faculty Scholarship at the Two- Year College. " Un- 
published manuscript, 1988. 9 pp. (ED 301 264) 

According to Lord, most people do not associate community colleges 
with the terms "scholarship" and "research." One reason is that the mis- 
sion statements of community colleges rarely include these terms when dis- 
cussing teaching excellence. Another is that most people within higher edu- 
cation still hold the antiquated view that scholarship is simply research 
leading to publication. Other efforts, such as addressing professional au- 
diences at regional or national meetings, designing and conducting work- 
shops and symposia, and preparing articles for respected professional jour- 
nals, arc neither noted nor appreciated. If a broader view of academic 
scholarship were generally accepted, encompassing professional activity, 
artistic endeavor, engagement with novel ideas, community service, peda- 
gogy, and research and publication, it would be more widely recognized 
that scholarship takes place at community colleges. Scholars at community 
colleges tend to be among the most devoted of the institutions' instruc- 
tors, for they make time for research while teaching a heavy course load 
and are often not financially supported for their research by the institu- 
tion. To encourage scholarly activities, the New Jersey Department of Higher 
Education recentl) sponsored a statewide conference to showcase two-year 
college scholarship. If scholarl) activity is to prospei, community colleges 
must begin to value and stimulate scholarship from their faculty. 

Owmaner, Matk. "The Community College frofessor: Teacher and Scliolar. " ERIC 
Digest. Los A ngeles: ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior Colleges, 1986, 5 pp. (ED 272 
248) 

Oromanev claims that the emphasis in community colleges on teach- 
ing as a primary faculty responsibility has frequently caused classroom 
teaching to be divorced from scholarship. Although the teaching role is 
not a necessary condition for successful scholarship, some form of scholar- 
ship appeal s to be a necessary condition for successful teaching over an 
extended period of time. Therefore, the stress on teaching in community 
colleges may have actually led to a decline in the quality of teaching. The 
fact that new colleges are not being opened, that enrollmen ts are declining, 
that funds for professional development are scarce, and that community 
college faculty are aging reinforces the importance of scholarship as a means 
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of enhancing faculty members' performance and image as professionals. 
While at the university level scholarship is equated with research, at the 
community college level a moi liberal definition of scholarship should 
be employed, including professional activity, research/publication, artistic 
endeavors, engagement with novel ideas, community service, and pedago- 
gy. The systematic processes involved in each of these activities will do much 
to strengthen teaching and combat boredom and burn out. Though exam- 
ples of scholar-teachers exist on e\ery campus, there is a need for the for- 
mal encouragement, support, and reward that would institutionalize the 
role of the scholar-teachei, and, in doing so, revitalize the teaching role. 

Parilla, Robert E. "Gladly Would They Learn and Gladly Teach." Southern Asso- 
ciation of Community and Junior Colleges Occasional Paper, Volume 4, Number L 
Charlottesville, Va.: Southern Association oj Community and Junior Colleges, 1 986, 
6 pp. (ED 263 949) 

The author asserts that American higher education has isolated the enter- 
prise of basic research and relegated it to the university, while simultane- 
ously insulating th . craft of teaching from the scholarship that nourishes 
it by identifying certain colleges, community colleges in particular, as "teach- 
ing 1 institutions. From the start, community colleges have not required that 
their faculty conduct research or publish in subject-matter areas. In fact, 
the heavy teaching loads required in community colleges leave teachers 
without the time or perhaps even the incentive to conduct scholarly re- 
search. Few community college faculty members have been able to keep 
abreast of their disciplines, and they enjoy fewer opportunities than their 
four-year college counterparts to participate in professional activities. Con- 
sequently, faculty burn out is becoming the new academic disease, as faculty 
members teach from year to year without significant professional develop- 
ment. While there are currently man) faculty development programs, most 
place emphasis on how to teach rather than on what to teach, affording 
little support for scholarly activities. Community colleges need to define 
a middle ground, blending subject-matter research with pedagogical scholar- 
ship, in order to promote intellectual rev 'Utilization, to engage the commu- 
nity as a resource, and to provide field experience for students. Such a pro- 
gram has been developed at Montgomery College (MC) in Maryland, where 
faculty receive support for activities such as writing for publication, pai 
ticipating in performing arts, creating an artistic work, or holding a major 
office in a professional organization. In this way, MC is assured of having 
expert teachers who are also experts in their fields. 

Sutherland, Mark J. "Community College Faculty: Why Do They Write What They 
Write? (And Why Do They Write at All?)." Graduate seminar paper, University 
of California, Los Angeles, 1989. 14 pp. (ED 313 060) 
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An analysis of ten journal articles written by community college instruc- 
tors revealed marked similarities in the authors' topics, writing styles, basic 
assumptions, data sources, and motivations to write. The authors focused 
their writing on curricular matters within their academic fields, using 
general teacher journals and teacher journals in specific academic areas 
as their primary sources. The instructors' choice of topics may have been 
influenced by the following factors: the classroom is the domain of the 
instructor; instructors teach because they truly enjoy it; publishing an ar- 
ticle on classroom instruction may serve as an outlet for communicating 
teaching methods and ideas to colleagues; satisfaction comes from know- 
ing that ideas are valued by peers; writing about teaching brings curricu- 
lar decision making into the instructor's realm; instructors may have been 
encouraged by administrators to write about their classroom approaches 
to improve the prestige of their community college; and educational jour- 
nals actively solicit paper submissions. By writing, the well -integrated in- 
structor may be attempting to fill a void in his/her professional life, break 
free from the established dichotomy between research and instruction, 
or avoid professional stagnation, 

Part II: Journal Articles 

Hopson, Carol S. "Faculty in Community Colleges Should Conduct Research for 
Publication" Association for Communication Administration Bulletin, 
1984, 47, 81-83. 

In this article, Hopson stresses the need for and importance of research 
by community college faculty. She argues that community college faculty 
should conduct research that pinpoints the needs of their students and 
fosters development of resources and materials that can meet these needs. 
She points out that research can enhance the quality of teaching in the com- 
munity college as well as contribute to the professional growth of the faculty. 

KievitU R David. "Tenure and Promotion Policies in the Two- Year College ADE 
Bulletin, 1986, 83, 6-8. 

Kievitt describes the harmful effects of administrators' attitudes of 
denigrating education, scholarship, and professional activities of the 
faculty in community colleges. He suggests that the faculty counteract this 
pervasive influence by doing their own research. 

Knodt, Ellen Andrews. "Taming Hydra: The Problem of Balancing Teaching and 
Scholarship at a Txvo Year College. 11 Teaching English in the Two-Year Col- 
lege, 1988, lb (3), 170-74. 

The author suggests several ways that institutions can help teachers con- 
tinue with research and scholarly studies, including release time for 
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faculty, variable course loads, external funding, government grants, provid- 
ing adequate library resources, and overcoming the isolation of two-year 
college faculty from their colleagues. 

Kroll, Keith. "Building Communities: Joining the Community of Professional Writing 
7>ac/ier5. "Teaching English in the Two-Year College, 1990, 17 (2), 103-8. 

This article argues that classroom research is one feasible way for com- 
munity college English faculty to (1) create knowledge, (2) overcome the 
false dichotomy that exists between teaching and scholarship in commu- 
nity colleges, (3) establish a professional identity, and (4) affirm the bond 
with the community of professional writing teachers, 

Laabs, Theodore II "Community College Tenure: Teach or Research?" Community/ 
Junior College Quarterly of Research and Practice, 1981, 1 1 (4), 267-73. 

Laabs explores the purpose of the doctoral (research) degree as an em- 
ployment qualification in the community college environment where teach- 
ing is the primary mission. He sees a contradiction in the hiring process 
under tenure requirements and suggests that equal value be placed on in- 
structional material development and publication in scholarly journals. 

Parilla, Robert E. "Scholarship in Community Colleges" College Teach ing, 1987, 
35 (3), 111-12, 

The relationship between teaching and scholarship in the community 
college is discussed in this article, which argues for a revival of scholarly 
activities at the community college. A program to encourage faculty 
scholarship at Montgomery College, Maryland, is described. 

Purser, Gordon G., and Scull, Sharon D. "Community College Research. A Crea- 
tive Approach to Enhancing Instruction" Journal of College Science Teach- 
ing, 1989, 19 (1), 26-29, 62. 

This article discusses faculty research in community colleges. It describes 
the rationale for research; research approaches including literature re- 
search, theoretical investigation, and experimentation; funding sources; 
obstacles; and benefits of faculty research. It includes addresses for five 
resources. 

Sledge, Linda Ching. 'The Community College Scholar." ADE Bulletin, 1986,$$, 
9-1 L 

Sledge discusses how community college scholars confront three thorny 
issues in the MLA: coping with isolation and negative stereotyping on their 
own campuses and within the profession; affirming the unique scholarly 
perspective sparked by career readjustments; and making that perspec- 
tive known in professional circles. 
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Vaughan, George B. "Scholarship in Community Colleges: The Path to Respect." 
Educational Record, 1988, 69 (2), 26-31. 

Vaughan argues that community colleges will achieve their full poten- 
tial as institutions of higher education only when scholarship occupies 
a prominent place in the community college philosophy. He thinks that 
presidents must establish a climate on campus that promotes scholarship 
as well as teaching, and must themselves be scholars. Much of this argu- 
ment is detailed in Chapter One of this monograph. 

Diane Hirshberg is user services specialist at the ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior 
Colleges, Los Angeles, California. 
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Appendix 

Sampling Methodology Used 
in the National Survey of Faculty 
Scholarship at Community, 
Technical, and Junior Colleges 



The niethodolog) used in the survey discussed in Chapter Six aimed 
at securing a random sample of faculty teaching at a random sample 
of 150 public coninumit), technical, and junior colleges. In addition, 
steps were taken to mcnepresent facility who were more likely to engage 
in scholarly activities, full time faculty and those who teach in the liberal 
arts and sciences. The sampling procedures are outlined below. 

• As a first step in securing this sample, letters were sent to the chief 
executive officers of 250 randomly selected colleges asking that their 
institutions participate in the study. 

• Using the spring 1991 class schedules from those colleges that agreed 
to participate, staff at George Mason University's Center for Commu- 
nity College Education selected a rolling random sample of every 
ninth faculty member listed as teaching at least two three-credit classes. 
Onl) faculty members actually named in the class schedules were 
selected; no survey instruments were sent to faculty listed as "staff 
or who were otherwise unnamed. In addition, faculty teaching con- 
struction trades, cosmetology, food service, and secretarial skills were 
excluded. 

• Foi each facult) membci selected, center staff prepared a packet in- 
cluding the questionnaire and a return envelope. A roster of selected 
facult) was then prepared for each college and sent, along with the 
appropiiate sunc) packets, to a staff person designated by the chief 
cxecuthe officei as the college's survey coordinator. The coordina- 
toi distributed the packets to the designated faculty members and 
returned the completed questionnaires in sealed envelopes marked 
"confidential' »o the center. If faculty selected for inclusion in the 
survc) were no longer teaching at the college, or if they refused to 
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participate, coordinators were asked to select substitutes teaching in 
the same or similar disciplines. 

These procedures yielded mixed results. Only 103 colleges (40 percent) 
agreed to participate in the survey. Yet of those that agreed to partici- 
pate, 101 returned usable questionnaires. And of the 988 questionnaires 
sent to those colleges, 840 (85 percent) were returned. Thus, while the 
response rate among individual institutions was low, the response rate 
among faculty selected for inclusion in the survey appears high. (How 
ever, the degree to which college survey coordinators had to make substi 
unions for faculty who were no longer teaching or who refused to partic 
ipatt remains unknown.) 

How representative is the survey sample of the total population of 
faculty at public community, technical, and junior colleges? Tables A-l 
and A-2 provide at least some indication. Geographically, the respondents 
are slightly underrepresented in the western region of the nation and over 
represented in the mid-Atlantic and northeast regions. The demographic 



Table A-l 

Comparison of Survty Respondents to Population of Public Community College 
Faculty Nationwide 

Full-Time Part-Time 
Population Sample Population Sample 



Gender 



Men 


62% 


65% 


58% 


52% 


Women 


38% 


35% 


42% 


48% 


Total: 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


Age 










Under 30 


2% 


3% 


4% 


7% 


30-44 


36% 


35% 


57% 


44% 


45-54 


39% 


42% 


24% 


24% 


55-64 


20% 


19% 


12% 


17% 


65 + 


3% 


1% 


3% 


7% 


Total: 


100% 


100% 


100% 


99% 


% with Ph.D. 


19% 


16% 


9% 


12% 



Note: National data are from Russell, S.H., and others. Faculty in 
Higher Education Institutions, 1988. Contractor Report NCES 90-365. 
Washington, D.C.: United States Department of Education, Office 
of Educational Research and Improvement, 1990. 
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profile of the full-time respondents nearly matches the demographic pro- 
file of all full-time faculty nationally, but because part-timers were under 
represented in the survey, the match between those in the survey sample 
and those in the population in general is not as close. 



Toblt A-2 

Gtogrophk location of Responding Colltgts in Comparison of Gtographic Location 
of tht Population of Public Community Colltgts Nationwide 



% of Colleges % of Faculty 

in Region in Region 



Population 


Sample 


Population 


Sanipl 


Far West 


19% 


11% 


28% 


20% 


Southwest 


12% 


15% 


12% 


13% 


Plains & Midwest 


18% 


15% 


15% 


13% 


Southeast 


22% 


23% 


17% 


19% 


Mid-Atlantic 


15% 


21% 


13% 


18% 


Northeast 


14% 


16% 


14% 


17% 



Far West = AK, WA, OR, ID, HI, CA, NV. MT, WY. UT, CO 
Southwest = AZ, NM, TX, OK 

Plains & Midwest = ND, SD, NE. KS, MN, IA, MO, WI, ]L 

Southeast = AR. LA. M> ™. MS, AL, FL, GA, SC, NC 

Mid-Atlantic = VA, VVV. IN, OH, MD, MI. DE 

Northeast = CT. NJ. NY, PA, 91, MA, NH, VT, ME 

Note: Sin \e> responses were received from stales that are underlined. 
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